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CALLED TO THE RESCUE. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


. HO do you think is here, ma’am, and has sent you these, 
with her love, and hopes to come and see you this 
afternoon ?” 
' At the window of a small room in her lodgings near the Lakes, 
looking out, through clusters of roses, on the fair scenery which 
makes Grasmere so deservedly a favourite, sat Mrs. Raymond. Her 
illness in March had left a lingering weakness behind it, for which 
change of air and scene had been recommended, and they had now 
been two or three days settled in their pretty lodging, already wearing 
the aspect of delicate refinement which was essential to the old lady’s 
comfort, and her faithful attendant Bennet’s peace of mind. There 
had been a slight shade on Mrs. Raymond’s brow, as she sat there 
alone with her knitting and her newspaper, her eyes wandering to 
the far distance, and her thoughts to that which was further still, 
when Bennet came in to interrupt her, holding out some beautiful 
water-lilies. 

Bennet was triumphant. She had made a discovery. Ina fur- 
nished house not very far off, little Miss Stormount was staying, with 
Miss Granard and Sir Marcus and Miss Combermere—quite a cheerful 
party—and Bennet had met them. The dear child had known her 
directly, and so had the little dog, which could run now like another, 
Bennet added: and it was the little lady who had given her the 
flowers for dear Mrs. Raymond, and Miss Granard had given her card 
and said they hoped to call, and see their kind friend again. 
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“Very pretty and pleasant they both were, I’m sure,” wound up 
Bennet, “and seemed to think so much of the little I could do for 
them, I felt quite ashamed it hadn’t been more.” 

“TI hope you told them I should be glad to see them here, 
Bennet.” 

“T did, ma’am. And, as I knew you would wish to know how 
the little lady had been lately, after all she went through, I spoke to 
Charles, who was leading Miss Emily’s pony. He told me they were 
very anxious about her at one time, but she seemed now to have 
taken a turn for the better, and was growing stronger: and he says, 
ma’am, she is wonderfully clever in some things. The child spoke 
up, quite cheerful, when Miss Granard asked something about the 
flowers: and her face, altogether, looks rounder and rosier, poor 
little lady, than when you gave her to me off the Christmas-tree, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Raymond smiled. ‘And how is Miss Granard looking, 
Bennet ?—I know she is one of your beauties.” 

‘Well, ma’am, I did take the liberty of looking at her, when she 
was talking to Miss Combermere, and I must say it was such a 
pleasure, that I couldn’t help wishing ” Here Bennet checked 
herself, and became absorbed in the arrangement of the water-lilies. 

“Wishing what? Anything I can do for you?” asked her 
mistress, moving restlessly on her chair. 

“Oh, ma’am, it is not for me to propose sucha thing. It was 
what you said before we left home that put it into my head—when 
you were talking of the heat and smoke of London being bad for 
Mr. Ernest Archdale.” 

‘* Ah, that is what you are thinking of,” returned Mrs. Raymond 
with a half sigh, and she said no more. But Bennet thought it a 
good sign that her mistress turned to her portfolio, and sat musing 
over the last letters from her daughter and grandson, as if weighing 
some difficult question in her mind. 

By-and-by, her young friends came, according to promise, to pay 
their visit. It was a real pleasure on both sides, and when Emily, 
attracted by the roses, had gone out into the porch with Bennet, 
Adela Granard was able to give her kind old friend some satisfactory 
information about the child’s progress. 

Charles had expressed it accurately: Emily had certainly taken a 
turn for the better, and was beginning to do credit to the skill of her 
physician, Sir Marcus Combermere. They had had some weeks of 
anxious watching, but, as Sir Marcus said, they had to wait till nature 
made the necessary effort, and her youth being in her favour, that 
effort had been made. She was growing fast, and her nerves and 
brain were in a more healthy condition. Every day that’ passed 
without anything to cause dangerous excitement, was pure gain; and 
either that enemy, her stepfather, had other objects in view, or 
despaired of success in an attempt against her peace, for she was 
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left quite undisturbed. Of the trouble and labour her affairs brought 
to her guardian, Miss Granard, Emily of course knew little or 
nothing. Regular hours, cheerful companionship, and as much em- 
ployment as she seemed able to enjoy, had already laid the founda- 
tion of wholesome habits, on which Adela hoped to rear a good 
education, though diffidence of her own: powers and judgment made 
her proceed with the utmost caution at every step. Emily had 
learned little regularly ; and was very soon tired when a subject did 
not interest her; on one she liked she would willingly bestow any 
amount of labour. While it was a hard matter to coax her through 
the rudiments of arithmetic, she learned pages of poetry by heart, 
appreciating the sublime and beautiful without knowing why; and 
though she wearied of anything like the routine of lessons, she would 
pore over the volumes in the Archdeacon’s library, in search of in- 
formation about bird, beast, or flower, that many a clever school-girl 
would have pronounced too dry for amusement. One great thing 
was, they kept fear from her. 

The image of her mother—no longer suffering and harassed, but 
resting in peace and safety, as she was taught to trust and believe— 
was treasured in her heart’s innermost shrine as sacred and precious ; 
only to be spoken of with Adela. From Adela nothing was reserved ; 
and whatever she taught was accepted without a question; but as 
Emily’s imagination cleared itself from the influences that had troubled 
it, the colours it threw on the truths she learned to believe, were 
vivid enough to startle her teacher. Questions and comments, that 
seemed beyond her years, first filled Adela with gladness, and then 
with anxiety; and the dread of making a mistake in the difficult 
task of education drove her frequently for advice to her elder coun- 
sellors, the Archdeacon and Sir Marcus. Each gave it from his 
own point of view; but in substance it was much the same, and 
Adela followed it carefully. Without throwing the young imagination 
back on itself for want of sympathy, she tried to keep her from the 
dangers of self-contemplation by making every glow of feeling an 
impulse to some kind action. She roused in her mind the ambition 
of being a helper of others; and they seemed to open a new world 
of pleasure to Emily. The day was too short for all she had to do 
and think of; and night brought her healthful rest, such as she had 
not known for many months. The present temporary change to 
Grasmere had been suddenly undertaken for Emily’s sake alone; 
and her delight in it was great. They had not anticipated the 
additional pleasure of falling in with their kind friend, Mrs. Raymond. 

That the pleasure was mutual there could be no doubt. While 
Adela, encouraged by Mrs. Raymond’s looks of sympathy and 
interest, talked of her ward, the old lady was thinking of the 
guardian, and her eyes rested on the lovely face and form with an 
increased approval of the mind that dwelt within. ‘My boy has 
not given his heart away unworthily,” she thought, “and if I could 
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see him blessed with such a wife as this, I should feel I had only one 
thing left to desire—the one thing I may never hope to obtain.” 

Perhaps it was because he was in the minds of both that neither 
of them mentioned Ernest Archdale, except casually. Emily ran 
in; Bennet brought in tea and cake; and the conversation turned 
on the walks and drives in the neighbourhood. All of them were 
so familiar to Mrs. Raymond, that she could suggest pretty little 
expeditions in plenty. When pressed to join in them, however, she 
hung back, and could only be brought to say that perhaps in two 
or three days, when she had a new walking-stick, she might feel 
more equal to it. 

“A new walking-stick!” exclaimed Adela: and the old lady 
nodded. 

As it happened, however, the weather became stormy that night, 
and long expeditions were out of the question; and by the time 
sunshine returned, the walking-stick waited for, arrived by train. No 
other than Ernest Archdale. 

“For an old woman, I am a very unwise one,” Mrs. Raymond 
observed to Bennet; ‘‘and for a sensible, practical woman, you are 
singularly silly. But the thing is done, and he is come; now, on 
Napoleon’s principles, we must stand by it. Napoleon always main- 
tained that an error persisted in became wisdom in the eyes of 
posterity. Let us hope ours may have as good success.” 

Her invitation to her grandson to come and cheer her loneliness, 
written on the evening after Adela’s visit, had only hinted to Ernest 
that he would find friends in the place who would be glad to see 
him ; but his imagination supplied the rest. It decided his plans at 
once, to the no small discomfiture of other people’s. His having 
been nursed at Mrs. Bourne’s had given him a footing of intimacy 
in the family, and it had been the business of Miss Wilmot’s life 
since to reconcile his mother and her own irascible guardian; and 
she had so far succeeded, after sundry failures, that Mrs. Archdale 
had been formally invited to join the party in their annual visit to 
Folkestone. Apartments had been secured in one of the best situa- 
tions, and as Miss Medlicott was still kind enough to favour them 
with her society, and required sea air as much as anyone, there 
was less difficulty in bringing Mr. Bourne to see that an additional 
companion might be an advantage. Even the prospect of an occa- 
sional quarrel was to him more enlivening than the continual topic 
of Miss Medlicott’s sufferings and patience. 

Mrs. Archdale accepted all the civilities shown to her with 
sufficient moderation to maintain her dignity ; in her secret soul she 
chafed at the necessity of conciliation, while longing to turn it to 
account. The ladies were to go down first, and Mr. Bourne and 
Ernest to follow—the latter being promised a month’s holiday—as 
soon as some business had been got through which would till then 
detain his chief. This arrangement had been made without his 
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being consulted, and he had all along asserted that his going was 
uncertain ; but his mother was confident of carrying the point, till 
Mrs. Raymond’s letter fell on her hopes like a thunderbolt. To 
oppose a wish of the grandmother's would have been a breach of duty 
not to be named; but it was hard to see her boy’s face flush, and 
to hear by the tremulous tones in which he tried to speak indif- 
ferently, that his pulse was leaping with gladness at the prospect 
before him. 

All objections on the score of expense were overruled by the 
enclosure of a little slip of grey paper, which was down in Mrs. 
Raymond’s account-book as the price of a walking-stick; and the 
only resource left to Mrs. Archdale was to show herself unselfish 
and make it clearly understood that her comfort and pleasure were 
entirely secondary considerations. So long as he and her dear 
mother were happy together, that was all she wished. She would 
make the best of it to their hospitable entertainers: only the chances 
were they might take his absence as a slight. 

** And visit it upon you, mother—that would never do. I cannot 
see why I may not please all parties, by going down to the dear 
granny first, and joining you later. Depend upon it, I shall be 
much more welcome and much more agreeable if I am not with you 
too long. If only I could have you with me at Grasmere! What 
do you say? Could you go?” 

“Oh no, no! it is not to be thought of. The offence to the Bournes 
would be mortal ; and it would be unkind to that poor dear girl, Cecilia, 
who has built her hopes upon my going with them. But Ernest, my 
mother wants you directly, you see: howcan you get leave so soon?” 

“ll try the old gentleman the first opportunity, and perhaps I 
can bring him round,” said Ernest, whose thin face was quivering 
with eagerness ; an eagerness which made all obstacles appear rather 
as grass to be trampled upon than as fences to turn him back. He 
took Mr. Wing into his confidence, obtained the promise of his support, 
and then boldly went in to Mr. Bourne and asked if he could not 
be spared a few days sooner to visit his grandmother. On a little 
demur being raised on account of the work that had to be cleared 
off, he at once volunteered to work double tides; and this being 
conceded, he went off to his counsellor at the chemist’s, with whom 
he had had dealings several times that summer. Mr. Cloud, the 
dispenser, always received him in a back room, and seemed to know 
by intuition what he wanted. 

“You must give me something this time that will keep me awake, 
and put my brain in first-rate working order,” was the patient’s state- 
ment of his case. And the appeal was so well responded to, that all 
were amazed at Mr. Archdale’s energy and quickness during the next 
two days of unceasing labour: from which he was released in time to 
Start for the Lakes by the night train. 

He reached Grasmere when his grandmother was at breakfast. 
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Repudiating all suggestions about going to bed, he took his place at 
the table in excellent spirits, talking of London, and public news, 
and the pictures of the year, and such topics as are peculiarly accept- 
able to those at a distance from the scene of action; talking volubly. 
But Bennet, as she waited on them both, was not long in detecting 
his want of appetite, though she tried one thing after another, as far 
as her limited larder would allow. He was too excited to please 
her; and there was a look about his eyes she had never seen before. 
Faithful Bennet was puzzled. Perhaps it was the heat of London, 
or the fatigue of the journey; but if it had been anybody but Mr. 
Ernest, she would have declared he was in the habit of taking stimu- 
lants—something or other that was doing him no real good. 

His grandmother, whose sight was not so keen, or who was too 
glad at heart to be so observant, only noticed that he made a poor 
breakfast, and set that down to fatigue. So she refrained from lamen- 
tations, promising herself that he would make amends when he had 
rested body and spirit a little, and she despatched a pencil note to 
Sir Marcus Combermere. 

** My walking-stick is come; I challenge the Woods and Forests 
to find me such another. Bring one of your ladies to luncheon, 
and judge for yourself.” 

‘‘Where is that going to?” asked Ernest, as he saw the note 
delivered to Bennet. 

** A little business of mine, my dear,” was all the answer till the 
missive was fairly gone. Then she told him its purport: a young 
lady was coming. 

He looked almost dismayed, and turned to the glass. ‘‘ How dol 
look, granny? Is there anything amiss with me?” 

“Vain youth! Is it your own appearance you are thinking of at 
such a moment ?” 

** T should think it was, when eyes like Sir Marcus Combermere’s 
are to pass judgment upon it. However, I must take my chance ; 
it is too late now. Granny, what should you say if we actually found 
the dowry, after all?” 

** Don’t, my boy. It is a subject I do not trust myself to joke 
about.” 

‘*¢T mean no joke; it is quite beyond that to me.” 

‘Then what is the use of talking about what is gone, when you 
know, as well as I do, that everything has been tried to trace it, and 
no clue ever found in all these years? If there had been a chance, 
do you think I would have thrown it away?” 

‘Do you ever dream about it, granny ?” 

“I have dreamt of it often, my dear; and been quite ashamed 
when I woke, to think how silly my dreams had been. But my 
waking ones are not much wiser, I am afraid.” 

‘You may live to see them all realised. They shall be, if 7 live, 
and keep my senses. Have I been talking nonsense all this time ?” 
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“No, my boy; only you seem full of something that excites you. 
Why did you ask about my dreams ?” 

‘“‘ Because 7 have begun to dream, regularly, consistently, about 
the discovery we want ; and I have just a ray of hope that it may 
lead to the truth.” 

‘¢ What makes you so suddenly eager about it, Ernest? I remem- 
ber how you used to laugh at my castles in the air! now you seem 
to be building at a rate I never attained to in my liveliest days. What 
says your dear mother to your dreams ? ” 

‘“¢ My mother has quite enough with the day’s realities ; I do not 
trouble her with the visions of the night. But it is for her sake, in 
the main, that I want to strike a vein of gold—to release her from 
worries, and make a home where she will be always the first object, 
and where she must be happy, if the presence of an angel can give 
happiness. Do you suppose it is for my own pleasure I am boxed 
up in old Bourne’s counting-house day after day, granny, with the 
prospect of doing it for years to come?” 

But all this was so unlike himself, that his grandmother grew un- 
easy, and tried to change the conversation. Without success at first. 
He went on talking more and more vehemently, and dropping hints 
about his dreams and their meaning ; it so distressed her at last, that 
she rang the bell for Bennet, under pretence of giving an order. 
Bennet felt more alarmed than her mistress. At length he was 
induced to lie down on the sofa, and keep quiet; and, once there, 
he soon fell asleep. 

Sir Marcus called before he woke, and Mrs. Raymond received 
him in the garden, that she might confide to him this new un- 
easiness. He listened with his usual kindness, making no comment 
till she had finished; when he quietly asked what the discovery 
meant, which the poor boy had been dreaming about. 

‘‘ That is a story that could not be told you now, Sir Marcus; I 
must feel quite sure of my own nerves and courage when I begin to 
tell it. I know, beforehand, what you will say. You will point out, 
as others have done, the extreme folly of thinking about it at all.” 

** Excuse me, Mrs. Raymond, if I object to your taking for granted 
anything I may say, before I have said it. My opinions are my own, 
and even you cannot guess them beforehand.” 

‘You are right ; I ought to have known better. But there is not 
time now for my history. You must come in and take luncheon, 
and look at my dear boy, without letting him find out I have spoken 


to you. I have great hopes that fresh air and charming society 


may, after all, be his best cure.” 
“He shall have as much of it as we can give him,” said Sir 
Marcus. 
Sir Marcus had intentionally come alone, for Bennet had dropped 
a hint that Mr. Ernest was not himself, and he was anxious to see 
him quietly. ‘The young man’s sleep had done him good, and when 
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Mrs. Raymond brought in her visitor, Ernest was ready to receive 
him in a more natural manner. Mrs. Raymond’s eyes, however, 
were watching Sir Marcus’s face, and she saw, or thought she saw, a 
slight change pass over it as he looked at her grandson. It was 
just a momentary contraction of the brows, as if he saw something 
that displeased him; and it was gone before she could feel sure 
she had not been mistaken. Sir Marcus said very little about the 
young man’s health—not more than it would have been unkind 
to omit. He talked of Grasmere, and made him cordially welcome 
to join their proposed excursions, which had been only waiting for 
the fine weather. And that Ernest seemed to have brought with him. 

** As you seem to have recovered your walking powers, you will 
not be afraid of a picnic,” said Sir Marcus. ‘ We have a pony for 
Emily, and you can make interest with Charles for a lift now and 
then.” 

Ernest observed, by way of answer, that he really owed something 
to the twist he had given himself when getting out of Mrs. Bourne’s 
carriage. The treatment Cloud had used had done him more good 
than any he had tried before. Since he had been able to get about 
at all, he had suffered less from his lameness, which he attributed 
entirely to Cloud’s cleverness. He had affronted the family doctor 
by refusing to see him—his little dispenser was the handiest fellow 
he had ever met. 

Sir Marcus put a question or two to this, and elicited a few facts. 
He then turned the conversation by asking Ernest whether he had 
heard anything of Paul Rocket. 

‘‘ Not since the Archdeacon called on me in London, and told 
me Paul had to serve out his time with his old master. But twice 
lately I have fancied I saw him—once in Hyde Park, and once in 
the street; and each time it looked as if he were watching me: but 
before I could make sure of him, he vanished.” 

“If he is in London, we may be sure of one thing—that his 
master is there too.” 

“‘T believe he is. I hear that he is being consulted by people, 
and is giving extraordinary answers. He is said to be only accessible 
at night: no one knows what he does by day.” 

“‘ Where did you learn this, Archdale?” 

“From my clever dispenser: who really ought to write himself 
M.D.” 

“‘ Has he recommended your consulting the Professor ?” 

“Oh, no; he only talked of him as a remarkable man, whatever 
his principles might be. And really the things he describes must be 
worth looking into, if only for their cleverness. Cloud says I should 
be surprised to know how much influence Professor Dangerfield and 
some one or two others have—how many people consult them 
secretly, while pretending to laugh at them in public.” 

**T can quite believe it; it always has been so, and, I suppose, 
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always will be,” said Sir Marcus, drily ; and, the luncheon being 
ready, they sat down to it. 

Whether from fatigue, or from breakfasting late, did not appear, 
but the watchful eyes of the visitor noticed how little appetite the 
young man had brought from London, and on speaking of it, heard 
that it had failed him some time. 

‘* We must remedy that, Mrs. Raymond, by fresh air and gentle 
exercise,” was his comment to the old lady; but when he could get 
Bennet alone for a moment, he spoke more plainly. 

‘* Have you noticed any special thing in Mr. Archdale to make you | 
uneasy? You are a born nurse, soI can rely on your observation,” 
he said. 

‘‘ Indeed, Sir Marcus, I have,” was the woman’s answer. “I said 
to myself this morning, that if it had been anybody but Mr. Ernest 
Archdale, I should have thought he had been taking something.” 

** Depend upon it, he does take something ; and you must find out 
what it is. Say nothing to your mistress, or to him, but watch your 
opportunity, and, whatever it is, let me have a look at it. Unless 
I am very much mistaken, he has got into dangerous hands.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN EASEDALE. 


“I HOPE this is doing as I would be done by,” thought Kate Com- 
bermere as she sat down on a slab of mossy rock, with a basket on 
her knee; in which a tin box, some sheets of blotting-paper, and two 
or three phials, with air holes in their corks, were stored for the benefit 
of the museum. Dandie, panting for breath, his feathery paws and long 
nose brown with mould, lay at her feet, recovering from a frantic 
assault on a rabbit hole, whence he had been dragged off with diffi- 
culty, and to which he was privately scheming to return. Coco, 
having been beguiled into sharing the forbidden sport, had found it 
so charming, though his share had been principally barking outside, 
that Fe sat with undisguised impatience watching Emily’s movements, 
as she wandered among the trees and stones, searching for curiosities ; 


‘ while Adela was sketching at some little distance, Ernest Archdale by 


her side. He knew more about sketching than she did, and was 
anxious she should improve, so part of this day’s ramble was to be 
devoted to art as well as to science ; and the beauties of Easedale had 
beguiled them into going further than they had intended. He was 
still rather dependent on his good stick, and, as much on his account 
as on her own, Miss Granard had proposed a halt at a favourable 
spot: and after seeing the drawing fairly begun, Kate had followed 
the impulse of good-natured sympathy, which made her carry Emily 
higher up the hill, to see what they could find. 

Doing as you would be done by is always a good thing; but it 
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implies a chance of reciprocity, and this was not at that moment 
very likely to occur. But that, as Kate argued, made it all the more 
meritorious on her part ; and having stipulated with Emily that all in- 
sects should be well corked down, and moderation observed in the 
size of mineral treasures, patiently undertook to carry the basket, and 
to assume an interest in its contents. Her interest, in reality, lay with 
her friends below ; and perhaps with some thoughts of another, whose 
absence was the only drawback to the success of their excursion. 

Whether Mrs. Raymond was right or wrong in calling herself 
unwise, is not for us to determine; but one thing she could not help 
seeing—she had given her boy a great deal of happiness. It might 
be the worse for him afterwards—no one could tell—but the present 
was all a dream of bliss, the more tranquil that his love was as yet 
undeclared. The intimacy of friendship made all easy; and the 
absence of self-consciousness on Adela’s part enabled him to enjoy 
the gladness her presence gave, without troubling his head about the 
future. To speak of love in his circumstances would be, he told 
himself, a mockery: but to feel every hour of the day that she was 
growing more and more the very life of his life—that was the most 
natural thing in the world, and the only wonder was, how he had 
passed so many years without her. And though he did not speak in 
actual words, his heart was too much in earnest not to find language 
of look, and gesture, and involuntary action, which betrayed his 
secret over and over again, and did his cause no harm. Kate Com- 
bermere, who watched them both with great interest, became convinced 
that Adela, whether aware of Mr. Archdale’s passion or not, was not 
insensible to the attraction of his society, Her face would brighten at 
the sound of his voice, and the double burden of sadness and respon- 
sibility, beneath which she so often looked oppressed, was either 
lightened by his sympathy, or made easier to bear by the stimulus of a 
new, mysterious joy—coming upon her in glimpses, like a wonderful 
view, seen through the gaps of a thick wood. They were happy together, 
and Kate loved to see them so, though she asked herself more than 
once how it would end. What would his mother think ? what would 
Cecilia Wilmot do? This last query was the hardest to solve. The 
possibility of Cecilia’s seeking for consolation where Kate least wished 
her to find it, would cross her mind, let her resolve against it as she 
might ; blotting out the beauty of the landscape, and darkening the 
summer sky. 

“Come, Emily, the dogs want another run,” she called out, at last, 
when she could be still no longer. ‘ Let us follow the path, and try if 
we can reach the tarn. We shall be back again before that sketch 
is finished.” 

Emily complied with her habitual docility; and the basket having 
received a few more contributions, they pursued their way, energetic- 
ally at first, but the distance proving longer than Kate expected, their 
pace slackened considerably, and more than once Miss Combermere 
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debated whether they ought not to turn back. She beguiled the way 
with the touching story of Agnes Green, waiting for the father and 
mother who were never to return, and watching over the little ones 
to whom she was to supply the place of both. So intense was 
Emily’s interest in the “ ower true tale,” in which some of our most 
powerful writers have found choice material for their eloquence, that 
she looked neither to the right nor to the left, but walked on me- 
chanically, without seeing her path, or the prospect beyond it. 

‘* And she was only a girllike me, and was such a comfort to the 
others !” was her first remark, when the narrator paused. 

‘Yes, You see what even weak girls can do, when they have some- 
thing weaker still depending upon them.” 

‘It must be very nice to take care of people. I suppose the kind 
good spirits /éke doing it.” 

‘“‘ We are quite sure of that, Emily ; and they like to see us brave 
and faithful, and ready to do our duty.” 

‘Miss Combermere, when people are rich, they can do a great 
deal more than when they are poor, can’t they ?” 

“In some ways they can—whatever is in the power of money. 
But money will not do everything.” 

‘Tam very glad I shall berich, I thought I should be rather poor.” 

‘* What made you think so?” 

** Poor mamma used to say, when she was unhappy, you know, that 
I must learn to do with a very little, and that she wished she had 
never had more than I should have when I grew up.” 

‘‘ Did she never explain why that would be so?” 

‘*No; she only cried over papa’s picture, and said I should have 
her work to do, as well as my own, I suppose she meant about 
giving away, because she hardly ever had anything to give.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said Kate, but she was struck by what she heard, 
and began to ponder it. Suddenly Dandie stopped short, pricked up 
his ears, and having taken a good look at two approaching figures, 
tore across the turf to greet them. And Kate Combermere stood in 
utter astonishment, wondering if she might believe her eyesight. We 
must account for their presence there. 

Late on the previous evening, as Archdeacon Burleigh was lingering 
over his cup of tea, and perseveringly reading by the fading twilight, 
to avoid the necessity of a lamp and closed windows, a loud ring, and 
a cheery voice at the door announced a visitor—no other than Lewis 
Frankland. Having had business to transact in the neighbourhood, 
and not caring for the Court when his friends were away, he had come 
to see if Mrs. Keith could give him a bed. An offer of supper being 
warmly accepted, he soon proved that the term’s work had not impaired 
his powers, and he was too hungry, and too intent on his own matters 
at first, to notice any change in his host. When, however, the lights 
were brought, and he had leisure to look about him, he was struck 
by the comparatively subdued manner of his old friend, as well as by 
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the touch of increased age on his features and form since they had 
parted after the Christmas holidays. So hale and powerful had been 
Mr. Burleigh’s frame, that it was difficult to think of him then as an 
elderly man ; and Lewis could not help asking if he had been unwell ? 

** Unwell? I am never unwell. I leave that to young fellows like 
Archdale, who cannot live without his doctor and his drugs. You 
know he has joined them at Grasmere ?” 

‘“*No, I had not heard of his good luck. The more the merrier. 
I hope to be there myself to-morrow, and I should like to make you 
walk with me.” 

** As a specimen pupil? Well, I am not too old to learn. I have 
had a strange lesson since Isaw you. There, light. your pipe; there 
are no young ladies upstairs to be annoyed ; and I have something 
meanwhile to tell you.” 

Profiting by the invitation, Lewis leaned back luxuriously, with 
his eyes on his host, more and more convinced that he was either 
suffering in body, or troubled in mind. In either case, the situation 
was remarkable, for the Archdeacon counselled many, but, as a rule, 
took advice from none, 

“In your profession, Frankland, you must meet with endless variety 
of natures ; you don’t treat them all alike, I imagine ?” 

**Not when I have time to discriminate. In a general way, they 
must fare alike, but where I can, I vary my treatment.” 

** Are you ever fairly puzzled ?” 

“Indeed Iam. I have kicked up the lazy, and browbeaten the 
bully, and coaxed-on the shy, and turned the laugh against the im- 
pudent ; but the fellow I cannot deal with is one who either never 
sees, or never can bring himself to own, that he can say or do wrong.” 

And that very boy is one who will lord it over the others, and 
ranks as a Sir Oracle in their eyes. The case is harder still, no doubt.” 

‘In such a case, the only chance for him is a good downcome 
before them all.” 

“‘T understand. Now, as a judge of character, should you say Z 
was a hot-tempered man?” 

The young schoolmaster was so startled, he had not a word to 
say. He took the pipe from his mouth, and stared at his host. 

“Never mind, Dominie,” said the latter, with a smile, “ your 
silence is answer enough. I am of an irritable temperament, and 
what it has cost me no one knows. Butif you mean to take me as 
a pupil in the holidays, you ought to know the worst.” 

** My dear Archdeacon " 





‘* My dear fellow, never stop man or boy when he is trying to make 
a confession. Depend upon it, some of those lads that have puzzled 
you would have been thankful from the bottom of their hearts could 
anyone have driven out the dumb spirit that would not let them own 
the truth. I have cast mine behind me at this moment—let me 
speak, while I can.” 
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**T am all attention, sir; I only hope you mean to tell me there is 
something I can do for you.” 

‘** There may be ; that I cannot say at present. You are fond of 
Kate Combermere, Lewis ?” 

*T should think I was! Who could help it?” 

“It would be a dark day for her father to lose her. Not by seeing 
her happy in the home that would be always open to him; but 
snatched from him by the folly, the ignorance, the conceit of a man 
who ought to have known better—as my poor girl was from me!” 

Lewis was silent ; he had heard Sir Marcus once mention that 
great sorrow of his old friend’s life—the early death of a favourite 
niece; but he did not know the details, and the emotion of his host was 
evidently so deep, that he feared to increase it by remark or enquiry. 

‘ She was my sister’s child,” he went on, making an effort to speak 
. calmly, “and when her mother died, she clung to me—no wonder. 
Her father and I had never been friends, for I could not approve of 
the marriage, and he would have kept me out of his house if I had 
not been of use to him. My confession has nothing to do with that 
part of the story—he is dead too, and all that is past and dore with. 
But when Lilla was taken ill, she was attended by a man of the name 
of Mowatt, in whom her father chose to put great faith, and whom 
I distrusted. He was known as a clever fellow, but rash, and self- 
confident—without much experience, and always trying new theories. 
He tried them once too often—and he killed my poor girl.” 

‘Did not Sir Marcus attend her at the last ? ” 

*‘T took him there on my own responsibility, when no one would 
listen to my arguments and entreaties ; and I forced my way into her 
room, with him behind me. Only his love for me would have taken 
him there ; but he did all man could do. It was too late; and, that 
it was so, was owing to Mowatt’s treatment.” 

“Did Mowatt own as mich ?” 

‘He? He maintained that he had been right all along, and that 
Sir Marcus had done the mischief. Words passed between us such 
as I never had with any man‘before or since, and which on my part 
was a heavy breach of duty. I own it—I make no excuse to you or 
myself; but at the time, my chief feeling was for the narrow escape I 
had had in not touching him. I have never seen him since, except in 
my dreams. Laugh at me if you like—it sounds ridiculors enough 
in an old man—but there have been nights when I have woke in an 
agony of horror, believing the temptation had come upon me at last, 
and I had struck him down. I thought all this was quite over, as I 
head nothing of the man—except a report that he was dead.” 

*¢ And how do you know he is not dead ?” 

‘You shall hear. The case of my poor Lilla made a stir at the 
time, and though Mowatt’s supporters carried him through, it was 
not forgotten later, when there was a question about his treatment of 
some hospital patients. Combermere had to give an opinion, and 
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it was so decidedly against him that he lost his appointment and his 
practice, and disappeared altogether. When I went over to Ostend on 
the affairs of that child Emily’s succession, I found her mother had 
been attended by a doctor of the name of Mowatt, and that he was 
suspected by her friend, Miss Joseph, of having made away with a 
packet of papers. With a dogged resolution, wonderful in an elderly 
woman, Miss Joseph had been, ever since, on the watch for his 
return. I at once resolved to watch with her, and satisfy myself 
that it was the same man.” 

The Archdeacon paused a few moments. And then, resuming 
his narraiive, he described the scene in which he had been an actor 
at the house of the Professor. 

“T am not ashamed to say that the victory was Dangerfield’s,” 
he added. ‘I was struck dumb at the moment, and could not have 
defended myself to save my life. It was only too true that I had 
never forgiven the man, and that was in itself a breach of the com- 
mandment, though I had never done him an injury. We left the 
house without exchanging another word with its master, and I will not 
speak of the night that followed. It resulted in this—I felt convinced 
Mowatt had seen me, and was near at hand; and I would find him, 
cost me what it might. I stayed there a fortnight, but to no purpose. 
We watched and enquired everywhere, but could discover nothing.” 

‘Well, sir, and have you heard anything since ?” 

“Yes; I hear from Sir Marcus that Archdale has been letting a 
man prescribe for him whose plan is so like Mowatt’s that he feels 
convinced his hand is in the matter. What you talked of as a joke, 
I had been planning in earnest—to go off to Grasmere and speak 
to Archdale myself.” 

Frankland was delighted. ‘‘We will go together, sir,” he said. 
‘“‘Excuse my asking one question : what should you do, now, if you 
met your enemy?” 

** Offer to shake hands with him: which he would most likely 
decline. I came to that conclusion at the Professor’s door.” 

The conversation after this took a more ordinary turn ; the Arch- 
deacon himself seemed bent on recovering his usual tone and manner, 
as if almost ashamed of having required and invoked sympathy. 
When they wished each other good-night it was with a mutual agree- 
ment to pack their knapsacks for an early start ; and having that in 
view, Lewis Frankland would, under other circumstances, have fallen 
fast asleep the instant his head touched his pillow. 

On the present occasion, however, he found himself most incon- 
veniently broad awake. His old friend’s story had interested and 
excited him; but it was not on those details that his mind was fixed. 
One sentence spoken casually, and replied to without hesitation, had 
left an impression behind that kept him awake, communing with his 
own thoughts. 

‘You are fond of Kate Combermere, Lewis?” 
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It was a very simple thing to say: half question, half assertion of 
a fact; and he had not had the slightest difficulty in returning assent 
as a matter of course. As he had said himself, how could he help 
being fond of her? She was the tried friend of childhood, boyhood, 
manhood ; her home had always been his, as far as welcome and 
intimacy could make it so; he looked up to her father as to a kins- 
man, and to her he felt he could carry every hope, or fear, or desire, 
or perplexity, that a man would take to his sister or his mother, for 
sympathy and advice. Fond of Kate, indeed! It was like asking 
a fellow if he liked fine weather, fresh air, and a springy turf, for a 
walk on a summer’s day! He was so accustomed to her friendship 
and welcome, that he looked upon them as peculiarly his own— 
nobody in the world could be supposed to have, or hope to have, any 
right to come between them, or distract her attention and regard from 
him, when he claimed his due. And yei, as he turned the matter 
over in the silence of the night, a strange emotion followed on the 
track of that plain question. How could he depend upon the 
durability of this state of things? Supposing anyone did step in 
between them, and he lost his place ; subsiding into the main body 
of friends, who have no special claim, and desire nothing beyond it ; 
how would life look then? And if he turned from the contingency 
as if it implied ill-treatment, even to robbery, what had he ever done 
to prevent it? Had he seriously looked the future in the fage, ever ? 
—or only enjoyed the present, without aiming at more? He could 
not answer these queries to his own satisfaction ; and, at last, too 
restless to bear it any longer, struck a light, and opened his pocket- 
book in quest of two or three small notes, delicately scented, and 
written in a lady-like hand. 

They were not important documents; anyone might read them, 
as he said to himself when he took them out; but there was a 
degree of tenderness in ‘the manner with which he unfolded the 
thick paper with its illuminated monogram, and spread it on his 
strong, sun-burnt palm, that might not have been shown by an 
ordinary reader. The first was as follows :— 


** DEAR Mr. FRANKLAND,—A discussion arose at dinner yester- 
day among some of the company, more wealthy than wise, as to the 
derivation of the enclosed words. Knowing nothing about it, I, of 
course, boldly expressed an opinion, which was not received as it 
ought to have been. You have all these matters at your fingers’ 
ends: extend the tips of them to me for once, and secure my 
deepest gratitude by enabling me to prove I am right. 

** Yours most sincerely, 
‘CECILIA WILMOT.” 


**T had to write and tell her she was wrong,” he said, as he re- 
folded the note; “ but she took it good-humouredly enough.” He 
turned to the next in date :— 
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‘‘ LEARNED AND DEAR SIR,—Have you a vacancy for a backward 
pupil of whom all England has despaired? I never felt so utterly 
prostrated in spirit as after reading your terrible reply ; and to school 
I must go—after the latter Lammas holidays, unless you should be 
coming to town, and could try what a little verbal instruction could 
do, during the peaceful hour of luncheon. 

‘** Yours, in floods of tears, 
** CecILIA WILMOT.” 


* There is not much in that, but she writes a pretty hand. Here 
is the third.” 


* DeaR MR. FRANKLAND,—Mrs. Bourne has begged me to find 
out if you are to be in town for the University crickét-match. Never 
having been to either University, and knowing as much of cricket as 
of derivations, of course we are bound to be at Lord’s in a state of 
great enthusiasm, and I am to ask if you will return with us to 
dinner at seven ? ‘In great haste, yours sincerely, 

“°C. Witmor.” 


‘“‘ That was an aggravating business, because I could not go, and 
the match was splendid. Then comes this last.” 


“ Dear Mr. FRANKLAND,— We are to spend some weeks at 
Folkestone for our health, and as I want to improve my mind as 
well, can you recommend any work, not too dry or difficult, on sea- 
side natural history? A line addressed as below will find yours 
gratefully (provided the book does not send her to sleep), 

*€Crcit1a WILMotT.” 


‘Very desirable that a lady should improve her mind, and I hope 
she will read the book I recommended. But I doubt it; she likes 
to play with knowledge, not to make it her own. Poor girl! I fancy 
she is devoted to Archdale, and whenever he is ungracious, it is 
some comfort to amuse herself with me. I cannot think why he is 
so indifferent, unless she has amused herself a little too often. Not 
unlikely, pretty and amiable as she is. I wonder what Kate thinks 
about it, and whether Archdale is to blame? If he has treated her 
badly, no wonder he goes in for quack doctoring to quiet his con- 


‘science. I’ll have it out with him somehow or other, and see if I 


cannot do the girl a good turn. I am not such a puppy, I hope, 
as to suppose she cares forme. If I were ——” 

What would have happened in such a case js not exactly clear ; 
but after replacing the notes in his pocket-book, the exercise seemed 
to have refreshed his spirits, and Mr. Lewis’ Frankland soon fell 
asleep. 

With the early dawn, the Archdeacon wa Frankland began their 
walk to Grasmere. Intending to take short cuts, they took long ones, 
made some wrong turnings, and found themselves on Easedale by a 
happy accident, to the intense surprise of their friends. 
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However, nobody could find fault with their being there, least of 
all Miss Combermere, the radiance in whose face, as she came to 
meet them, brought back Lewis’s midnight musings with renewed 
force. It was very pleasant to be so welcomed, let one turn up when 
and where one might; and the Archdeacon was not far wrong— 
it would be very difficult to forgive anyone who even thought to 
appropriate Kate. Frankland felt that he could not spare her for a 
moment, especially in the holidays. And if a doubt had ever sad- 
dened Kate’s spirits as to the amount of return he made for the 
liberal outpouring of her friendship for him, his greeting that day 
must have reassured her. 

He looked happy; and the happiness was contagious. While 
Emily was monopolizing the Archdeacon with the contents of her 
basket, and discussing the names and classes of all her plants and 
minerals, Lewis and Kate were chatting gaily of everything that had 
happened since they last met, and exchanging confidences about 
their pursuits and mutual acquaintances, with an ease and enjoy- 
ment which neither could have assumed had they not been real. 
The Archdeacon, without appearing to notice them, observed it all, 
and smiled a little to himself, though not without a sigh. 

‘*They are happy to meet, and their intimacy is a pleasure to 
both. If they were less intimate, and less openly happy, I should 
have no doubt whatever.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A DISTANT PROSPECT. 


A LITTLE learning may be a dangerous thing ; but it has this advan- 
tage, despite the danger—that it shows you, better than any amount 
of ignorance, what it is you do not know. 

Adela Granard possessed just enough knowledge of drawing to be 
alive to her own defects, and grateful for the counsel of taste and 
experience ; especially when offered by so good a draughtsman as Mr. 
Archdale. As he told her, she only needed instruction to make rapid 
progress ; and being at once quick of apprehension and docile under 
guidance, the sketching at first progressed rapidly, with very fair 
success. And while her eyes were bent on landscape or paper, those 
of her instructor could rest elsewhere. 

We have alluded before to her remarkable beauty. She never looked 
lovelier than on this day, when, with her cares and griefs for awhile 
laid aside, she could freely give herself up to the enjoyment of 
nature ; and her serenity was heightened, perhaps unconsciously, by 
the charm of a companionship that was fated, from that day, to take 
rank above all else. How soon, or in what precise form, that truth 
asserted itself, we are not prepared to affirm. The golden age had 
come upon them when least looked for; silent and unacknowledged 
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in the snow and frost at Comber Court, it broke upon their view 
in the sweet sunlight of that summer holiday ; and when Ernest, in 
the low, passionate tones of intense feeling, essayed to teach the art 
which is as old in immortal youth as nature’s self, it was with trembling 
joy she received the lesson, wondering, almost with awe, that such 
happiness should have been in store for her, after all her pains and 
troubles. 

The stillness and sweetness around them harmonised with the 
quiet gladness which settled down in their hearts, when once their 
eyes had met in full, undoubting confidence of being mutually be- 
loved ; and if a tear or two did dim her eyes, and blister her drawing, 
as she remembered what this might have been to her own dead, and 
never now could be—there was, at least, no repining, no unthank- 
fulness for the strange new wealth of love given her in the place of 
the old. 

It is very probable that neither realised, just then, how remote was 
the prospect of their union—how many obstacles must be overcome 
before it could even be hoped for. The present time was enough— 
the first ecstasy of the double existence when each finds a second 
self, who is invested with all the noble attributes that man or woman 
can attain. Surely it must be a noble thing to love, when loving 
raises our standard of good, sets up an ideal of which we would fain 
grow more worthy, and teaches humility by the force of contrast. 
Well is it for those who use that mystic season well—who by their 
very belief in each other’s excellence help the vision to become a 
truth ; and, instead of gilding an idol, to find it clay at last, convert 
the block of marble into the glorious image hidden within! To 
such the glimpse of Paradise, as seen in “‘love’s young dream,” is 
not a delusion, but a foretaste ; its sweetness lingers among the thorns 
and briars of the work-a-day world, and can even make fragrant the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

How long it was before this lady and gentleman recollected that 
Miss Combermere might be waiting, we need not enquire; Adela at 
last looked at her watch, and began hurriedly to pack up her drawing 
materials, with a vague sense of having forgotten everybody. Ernest 
laid his hand on the unfinished sketch. ‘‘ This is my property,” he 
said, with the air of a mran in his own right. 

** Will you not let me finish it another time ?” she asked. 

‘No: you may begin and finish as many more as you will; but 
this must not be touched again. It is to my mind a memorial and 
a prophecy. Shadowy and undefined distance, bright and graceful 
foreground—such is our portion now, Adela; and I may have been 
wickedly selfish, but I do not in the least repent. It will be my 
work, my glory, to finish the picture, and make the prospect what 
yours ought to be.” 

‘You are not to work too hard,” said she, glancing at, the thin 
hands that were taking possession of her property. 
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“No fear of that,” he replied, shaking his head, with a smile. 
‘* But—the work done to-day will make up for a great deal.” 

‘**Remember,” said Adela, gently, as they moved slowly up the 
ascent, ‘‘ that I am pledged already to a work I cannot give up. That 
must, for some time at least, be my first duty.” 

“The charge of Emily. I knowit, and so far from hindering you, 
I hope to aid it. I, too, have a prior duty, and in that I shall look 
to you for help in return. Adela, you will love my mother ?” 

“Tf she will let me,” was the simple answer. ‘I hope she will 
not be displeased and disappointed.” 

He did not admit that it could be possible; his mother’s one 
thought was of his happiness, and this must secure hers as well as 
his own. Adela was only too willing to believe it, to hope whatever 
he said would prove true ; and so they went on, castle-building, until 
stopped by the sight of four figures descending the hill to meet them. 

In the first confusion of greetings, and explanations, and surprises, 
the secret of the newly betrothed remained unguessed. Soon, how- 
ever, Kate detected a consciousness and abstraction in her friend’s 
manner, that was too unusual to escape notice ; the rather that Adela 
seemed quite unable to meet her eye; turning to Emily, or the new 
comers, or Dandie in preference. Ernest betrayed consciousness 
also, but in a different manner; and when all turned their faces 
homewards, three, at least, of the lookers-on had a strong conviction 
of the truth. 

Kate, in her good-nature, talked incessantly, appearing to observe 
nothing. ‘You lost a great deal, both of you, by not climbing the 
hill with us,” she said. ‘‘ Besides seeing the town, and the hills beyond, 
and meeting two weary pilgrims, who had every appearance of being 
there by mistake, though too proud to own that they had missed their 
road some half-dozen times in one morning ” 

“Oh, come now !” remonstrated one dissentient voice. To which 
Miss Combermere paid no heed. 

“Two weary pilgrims, I repeat, in a state of thirst and hunger, 
requiring immediate hospitality—besides meeting them, I say, we 
discovered a lonely hermitage looking down upon the lakelet, where 
bread and butter, cheese and tea, were set before the travellers, by a 
venerable anchorite ; who utterly discomfited Lewis by saying he was 
the postman, and could supply us with fresh salmon on reasonable 
terms. Mr. Frankland has yet to learn that Grasmere is a place that 
delights in surprises ; and that a hermit, who carries the post bag, is 
all of a piece with a postman who traffics in fish.” 

‘‘ The surprises of Grasmere go beyond the postman,” said Lewis, 
significantly. 

His gaiety of spirits had suddenly departed ; the expression of his 
countenance was troubled. He hardly spoke to Ernest, and strode 
moodily along, without taking part in the conversation, or even appear- 
ing to hear it. Once or twice Kate tried to draw forth an answer, 
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or to win a look, but he seemed neither to hear nor to see ; and when, 
at last, some one announced that Sir Marcus was coming along the 
road to meet them, Lewis started as if roused from a dream. 

_ “fll go and report myself,” he said; and, bounding down the 
last slope, he was in a few minutes shaking hands with his old friend. 
When, however, the rest of the party came up, Sir Marcus was alone ; 
Lewis had confessed to having a headache, and had gone on to rest. 

“He owned he had a bad night, and after hard work, even his 
tough muscles will not always carry him through,” said Sir Marcus. 
An observation that made the Archdeacon feel rather guilty. 

“Tam afraid it was my fault, Combermere,” he said, as they 
walked on together. ‘‘ He is a lad who never looks tired ; and, in- 
deed, he was in famous spirits an hour ago. I had no idea he was 
knocked up. Perhaps Kate knows something of the reason.” 

‘* Kate’s eyes were certainly full of significance just now,” con- 
ceded Sir Marcus. ‘ What is going on? Anything serious ?” 

“T fear the two young people in front will find itso. Did you 
observe nothing ? ” 

** To tell you the truth, Archdeacon, I looked most at you. But 
—if your surmise prove correct, I hope it is a sign that Archdale 
means to take my advice, or I shall be sorry for my friend, Miss 
Granard. What reason have you for believing it ?” 

“IT never saw two people look more guilty,” laughed the Arch- 
deacon, “and you will find your daughter agrees with me. The 
question is whether it accounts for Frankland’s headache.” 

**T shall soon find out; the boy is as open as the day, and treats 
me as a father. Sorry though I should be to see him disappointed, 
it would be a satisfaction to my mind to feel sure it was nothing 
worse.” 

Mr. Burleigh looked at his friend in some surprise, but checked 
the question that was rising to his lips. Kate’s father might have 
wishes with regard to her future, that he had noright to pry into. He 
turned the conversation to the subject on which he had spoken to 
Lewis, and to the most likely method of finding Mowatt. His plan 
was to go up to town once more, and try the chemist’s shop. To 
this Sir Marcus observed that as he was known there, the man he 
sought could always avoid him if he chose. 

‘* My belief is this, Archdeacon: that Mowatt is in league with 
Dangerfield, and has been trying to get an influence over Archdale, 
for their private ends.” 

You think so?” 

“IT do. I was always sorry for Mowatt: there was the making 
of a good surgeon in him, if only he had not been too self- opinionated. 
And since you are willing to shake hands with him, I should be ready 
enough to give him a fair chance, did I see he honestly wished it. 
If that young fellow can bring his mind down to common-sense 
matters by-and-by, we will consult with him how to go to work.” 
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Common-sense matters were certainly at a discount in Ernest Arch- 
dale’s brain when he unlatched the garden gate, and nodded in return 
to his grandmother’s greeting from the window of her pretty sitting- 
room. ‘The deep poetic feeling which age had failed to eradicate 
from her heart, thrilled at the sight of the new brightness which shone 
on his wasted features. She read there, all too truly, that the deed 
was done—the die cast. Wisely or unwisely, she had led him to a 
path where there was no turning back ; for joy or for misery, it must 
be trodden now, and followed even to the end. A prayer went up 
in silence for herself, for him—and for her he had chosen; that by 
heavenly mercy, they might never regret what she had thus helped 
to bring about; and so touching was the whole expression of her 
face and attitude when Ernest opened the door, that all idea of 
reticence was thrown aside. Yielding to an overpowering impulse, 
he came straight to her chair, and sank on his knee at her feet. 

‘It is as you have guessed—as I believe from my heart you wish 
it to be! Give me your blessing, and pray for me that I may learn 
to deserve it better!” 

**My boy—my own darling,” she murmured, as she laid her 
withered but delicate hand on his head, “I bless you from my soul. 
I pray that this may be the beginning of a life on which God’s 
blessing will ever rest—however He may see fit to try you. Where 
is the sweet girl herself, that I may claim her as my own, and bless 
her too?” 

‘She is gone home with the child. She begged to be left to 
herself for a little while; feeling—you can imagine it—that she 
has no one to go to, as I have come to you. I should almost 
wonder at my own audacity, if it were not for the thought of the 
love that she will find in those who love me.” 

** You will write to your dear mother at once. Will you not ask 
her to join us here ?” 

“If she can—I will leave it to her. They must love each other 
when they are together. You believe that, do you not ?” 

‘It would be very difficult to help loving Adela. But give them 
time, my dear,” added the old lady, as if some doubt lay in her 
mind ; “do not be angry if everybody is not quite so quick about it 
as yourself.—Come in, Bennet ; I thought you would be bringing us 
some tea, after Mr. Ernest’s long walk. We were just talking of my 
daughter, and wondering if we could get her down here. The change 
has done Mr. Ernest wonderful good already.” 

Mistress and maid so thoroughly understood one another, that the 
faithful adherent required no explanatory remarks, She curtsied 
to show her acquiescence and sympathy. 

In the afternoon Ernest wrote his letter. It took him long to 
write. And it could not be sent till he had heard again from his 
mother, as he did not remember the Folkestone address. 
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The summer heat, so pleasant to bear among the hills and valleys, 
beneath the shade of trees, and by the side of lake or stream, was 
quite another matter in the streets and squares of London, where 
shade might be attainable at certain hours, but freshness and sweet- 
ness never. That anyone with the power of exchanging it for sea 
breezes could prefer to remain, would, to some of the half-stifled 
dwellers to whom escape.was impossible, have appeared only a degree 
removed from lunacy. Yet such was the case with a young lady in 
the complete possession of as much reason as is compatible with the 
caprices of self-will—Miss Cecilia Wilmot. 

On learning, some little time back, that Ernest Archdale would 
not join them at Folkestone as soon as had been expected, Miss 
Wilmot only expressed a little frank regret, and agreed with everybody 
that it was his plain duty to visit his grandmother first. The arrange- 
ments for the departure of Mrs. Bourne’s party went on, as if nothing 
were to happen; but on the evening of the last day Cecilia an- 
nounced, with apparent reluctance, her inability to travel. She had 
been suffering from sore-throat for several hours, hoping to shake it 
off before bed-time ; but now she must confess she could hardly 
hold up her head, and had ordered her maid not to finish packing 
her boxes. Consternation was general, and Mrs. Bourne would have 
sent for advice on the spot, had not the young lady flatly refused 
to see anybody ; all she wanted was to be left quiet. Every remedy 
proposed was rejected, until Mrs. Archdale made some simple sug- 
gestion, and that was acquiesced in so readily, that the case was 
put into her hands forthwith; and the house went to rest in dis- 
comfort. 

Morning came, and Mrs. Archdale’s report of the young lady with 
it: though there was nothing serious the matter, it would be safer to 
defer Cecilia’s journey for a few days ; but the idea of their all waiting 
im town, especially Miss Medlicott, who required the sea-air so much, 
was out of the question, and the rest must start. 

‘She likes my attendance,” added Mrs. Archdale, “and if you 
will trust her to my care, I hope we shall join you in a week at 
furthest.” 

Mrs. Bourne could not help thinking it was hardly fair to leave such 
a charge ona guest’s hands, and might have persisted in remaining to 
nurse Cecilia herself; but Miss Medlicott demurred to this. She had 
a strong dread of possible infection, and also of being prevented going 
to Folkestone after all, and she put so decided a pressure upon her 
hostess, that the kind-hearted lady was obliged to succumb. Mrs. 
Bourne’s faculties, however, were so bewildered that her husband was 
fain to yield to her urgent entreaty that he would go down with them, 
and see them settled in their apartments; and, under these circum- 
stances, he was really grateful for the good-humour and willingness 
shown by Mrs. Archdale. He promised himself that he would return 
in a day or two, and fetch them both ; but meanwhile, his house, and 
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all it contained, were at the command of the two ladies he left in it ; 
man and horse were to do their pleasure at any hour of day or night ; 
and they were bound in honour each to see that the other was properly 
attended to, and served with the best. of everything. Private discon- 
tent there might be in the servants’ hall, among those left in town, 
at the postponement of promised holidays; but Mr. Bourne was too 
thoroughly master for a whisper of murmuring to be heard ; and Miss 
Wilmot was rather popular than otherwise—which Miss Medlicott 
was not. So all was finally arranged, after an immense outlay of 
talking and bustle; and Cecilia, as she heard the carriage drive at 
last from the door, drew a long breath, and began gradually to recover. 

She would not go down stairs that day, but adopted Mrs. Bourne’s 
dressing-room as her boudoir, and there she and Mrs. Archdale dined 
early, with only the young lady’s personal attendant to wait upon 
them. All that playful coaxing and engaging sweetness could do to 
win a loving look or word from her companion, Cecilia tried, and not 
without success. Mrs. Archdale understood what it all meant, and 
she was more than half won before; but her doubts with regard to 
her son’s intentions prevented her from meeting the advances as 
warmly as she might have wished. 

“What a nurse you are, Mrs. Archdale!” said Cecilia, as they 
sat together by the window, trying to think the air a little fresher 
than it was yesterday; “I have only been half a day under your care 
_ and I am better already. Tell me the honest truth—is it a great 

disappointment to you not to be at Folkestone this minute ? ” 

‘“‘T have had worse disappointments in my time, my dear.” 

‘That means a great deal. For my own part, I feel as if London 
had suddenly become a peaceful desert, and we were hundreds of 
miles away from everybody. It is such a rest! Do you know, I can 
fancy nothing much pleasanter than having a house like this, entirely 
my own, and you with me to manage it, and to take care of my 
goods and of me.” : 

Mrs, Archdale stroked the fair head that had almost nestled itself 
on her shoulder. It was a prospect that had its attractions: but she 
durst not hold out hopes that might be delusive. 

‘IT suppose you have let Mr. Archdale know what trouble I have 
put upon you ?” 

“I wrote this morning, my dear, to tell him where letters would 
find me.” 

“ Do you think he really improves in health under Mr. Cloud ?” 

“In some respects. I am not sure that the man’s treatment of him 
is judicious, though Ernest declares he is very clever.” 

“‘ Yes, so clever that Miss Medlicott went to consult him once. She 
came back, declaring he recommended her to take everything that was 
nourishing, whatever she fancied most. That is the doctor for me, 
Mrs. Archdale. If my throat is not well by to-morrow morning, I 
mean to have him here.” 
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Mrs, Archdale only shook her head and smiled ; she supposed it 
was a joke; and the evening passed agreeably. 

The patient had so good a night, that in the morning she talked 
of taking a drive; only, as she observed, she must hear what her 
doctor said first. Andon Mrs. Archdale expressing surprise, Cecilia 
reminded her with a smile that she had given her due notice. Her 
maid had seen Mr. Cloud that morning, and he had promised to be 
with her at three o’clock. 

“You need not see him, unless you like, you know, Mrs, Arch- 
dale.” 

Mrs. Archdale did know, perfectly, that she, herself, did mean 
to see and question this self-constituted authority, if he came: feel- 
ing, as she explained, responsible to Mr. Bourne. 

Consequently, Mrs. Archdale took her walk in the morning, and had 
the vexation of hearing, on her return, that the doctor’s visit had 
been paid in her absence. It had been owing toa misunderstanding, 
Cecilia observed carelessly ; her maid never did, and never could, 
deliver a message without making a blunder; but the essential point 
was that he had given her leave to drive out, provided it was in the 
cool of the evening. They would have an early tea, and order the 
carriage at half-past seven, and come back to a cold supper. It was 
the only way of existing in such weather. 

That the young lady had some plan in view, of which all this 
formed a part, Mrs. Archdale felt tolerably certain, But she chose to 
appear quite unconscious, and followed the lead as serenely as Cecilia 
could wish. It was not until they were at tea that the latter made her 
boldest step. 

** Mrs, Archdale, I have often thought that I was a great coward, 
when I allowed you to go and meet Professor Dangerfield for me,” 
she began. “I cannot imagine how I could be afraid of him: 
but I really was at the time.” 

‘‘ And very naturally, my dear. He startled and agitated you, and 
made you fancy him something mysterious ; when, as it is evident, 
he is only clever and unprincipled.” 

‘* But it is that cleverness that perplexes me. He certainly has 
some secret power that we do not understand ; otherwise, how can he 
reveal to people the strange things he does? I have a great mind to 
redeem my own character for bravery, and go with you to consult 
him. He knows us both by sight, so he cannot pretend to treat 
us as strangers; and we should at once detect any trick as to our 
own affairs, if he attempted such. I could put a question or two 
that would test his skill in earnest, and I daresay you could do the 
same.” 

**T have no doubt I could. But what would Mr. Bourne say if he 
heard you went there—and that I had taken you ?” 

“He will hear nothing of the kind. It is I who mean to take 
you, and bear you harmless for humouring my whim. Come, dear 
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Mrs. Archdale, you cannot refuse me! The idea of an exciting 
novelty is doing me nearly as much good as your nursing. We will 
counter-order the carriage, and go for a walk instead, taking Jessy 
with us; and she will get us a cab, and hold her tongue afterwards. 
It must be so.” 

All remonstrance would probably have been of so little avail, that 
Mrs. Archdale refrained from offering any, and this rather moved her 
young friend to compunction. 

‘“‘T promise to be very quiet, prudent, and well-behaved,” she said, 
caressingly ; ‘‘ no blame shall fail upon you on my account. Some- 
thing tells me that we may hear good news; but if it prove to be 
only nonsense, we shall have the satisfaction of telling the world 
how cleverly we found out the imposture.” 

The fact of their being personally known to the philosopher certainly 
took a great deal from the interest of the experiment; but if he 
could succeed, despite that, in impressing them, his triumph would 
be the greater. Cecilia seemed to vacillate between the hope of 
being astonished, and the desire of a victory over the man who had 
frightened her; Mrs. Archdale had some curiosity, a little fear, and 
a keen recollection of his having claimed her friendship—whatever 
he might mean by the word. He had shown her that he possessed 
means of penetrating into the affairs of his neighbours, and her own 
in particular; and it was just within the verge of possibility that he 
might stand the test she could apply. If he did, and if he could 
help her in her need, there would be no scruples on her side against 
accepting his services. But the chance of this was so small, that 
she could not divest herself of the sensation that she was a puppet in 
the young lady’s hands, and she resolved to watch her carefully, lest 
something might be hidden under her seeming playfulness which 
Ernest would never forgive. 

No drawing back now. The plan was carried out to the letter: 
and at eight o’clock precisely, Mrs, Archdale and Cecilia Wilmot 
presented themselves at the door of the house where Professor 
Dangerfield held his séances. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OUR MISSION HOMES IN PARIS. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


N the month of June, 1874, the writer of this paper met Miss 

Leigh, for the first time, at a breakfast given in Aldersgate 

Street by Mr. T. B. Smithies to the missionaries to foreigners con- 
nected with the London City Mission. 

As Miss Leigh was understood to have come from Paris on some 
sort of foreign mission, she was allowed, when the pleasant meal 
was over, the same privilege as the other missionaries: namely, ten 
minutes to give an account of her work. The task was evidently 
new to her, but she said, with much simplicity, that she had come 
to England to ask for ten thousand pounds to purchase a house in 
the Avenue Wagram, Paris, as a home for unprotected English girls 
in that city. It is not surprising that this announcement was 
received with an incredulous smile by all present, and that the 
speaker was looked upon as an enthusiast. But as missionaries 
must be also enthusiasts, they wished her God-speed, while believing 
her mission visionary. 

They were obliged to leave at a given hour; but some eight or 
ten ladies who were of the party remained behind. These gathered 
round Miss Leigh, who, flushed and excited, distributed amongst 
them some leaflets, on which was printed an account of the misery 
and degradation to which unbefriended English girls were subjected 
in Paris, The feminine instinct was moved, and sympathy at once 
excited, and from that hour to this the writer has followed the 
work with intense and ever-increasing interest. 

Its rapid and marked success has astonished the world, and not 
even the most carping of critics can deny that marvellous results 
have followed a small beginning. In less than a year from the 
time of this “ Missionary Breakfast,” the needed sum was collected 
and the “Home” purchased. Scarcely four years have elapsed since 
that event, and it has already become the centre of multiplied 
operations. A second month passed in their midst is the plea for 
again offering a detailed account of them to all who are interested 
in the well-being and doing of their fellow-countrypeople in foreign 
parts, 

77, Avenue Wagram is a large, cheerful, handsome mansion, 
with the customary French jalousies and numerous étages. It has 
housed some fifteen hundred English girls since it was first opened, 
and it would be impossible to estimate what that means in a great 
city. It implies, at least, many rescued from temptation, some from 
starvation, a few, may be, from self-destruction; for it must never 
be forgotten that this ‘‘Home” is preventive and not reformatory. 
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Here English or American girls may find, for the small payment of 
from eight to ten shillings a week, shelter while seeking situations, 
or temporary rest and refreshment while passing from one country 
to another. Unfortunately—or fortunately, as may be—the idea of 
keeping girls in their native land is now exploded. While forty or 
fifty foreign governesses already sit down to dinner every day at 
their club and home in Bayswater, the English replace them abroad. 
One language no longer suffices us. To be acquainted with a 
foreign tongue or so is not now a distinction. The English lan- 
guage spreads far and wide. 

From this ‘‘Home” alone it pierces to every quarter of the 
globe. English girls, whether governesses, ladies’-maids, or nurses, 
seem prepared to start at a moment’s notice when they have found 
the situation that suits them. During the last few weeks only, one 
has departed for Poland, another for Russia, a third for America, a 
fourth for China. On the other hand, one arrives in the middle of 
the night from the far north, another from the south, on their way 
for a holiday, at home, in England. Sometimes, alas! one, friend- 
less and alone in the world, comes to die. And let us be thankful 
that there is a sanitarium and certificated nurse on the topmost 
étage, where the sick are tenderly cared for ; and that Christian ladies 
are at hand to soothe the suffering, or strengthen the departing soul. 
Many thankfully declare that they owe the dawn of gospel light in 
their hearts to a sick-bed on that sixitme étage. One who has 
just left for a situation, believes that she owes her life to the prayers 
offered up for her, night and morning, by the assembled household. 

This “Upper Storey” was an over-crowded orphanage, until 
M. Galignani generously presented his beautiful hospital at Neuilly 
to Miss Leigh as a children’s “ English Home” for ever. And 
thither twenty-seven happy little ones trooped on the 27th of 
November, 1876: and there, surrounded by gardens, and nourished 
by pure air and loving treatment, nearly forty now expand and 
flourish like the flowers. 

Of those whom we saw, three years ago, in this, the first orphanage, 
some are gone forth into the world to earn their bread, others are 
monitresses or servants in their new abode, and a few have been 
either adopted or claimed by friends. All weve destitute and are 
now respectable. ‘‘ Rescued!” we may say, in most instances. 

But we must confine ourselves, at present, to the ‘‘ Home.” 

Descending from the sanitarium, flat after flat of this large house 
is variously appropriated. One for servants, another for governesses, 
a third for daily governesses, or such English girls as find their 
occupation in Paris, but do not actually reside where they work, 
and soon. A lady helper takes charge of each étage, who gives 
her willing service voluntarily, and defrays her own expenses. 

One or more of these ladies may be seen daily in a room on the 
entresol, the door of which is always open. Theirs is, truly, a 
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labour of love; for they attend to the registry for governesses and 
servants. This, like their services, is free, and is open all day long. 
French and English frequent it equally, and between thirty and 
forty situations are procured every month. The value of this branch 
of the work is incalculable, since references must be given to ensure 
the respectability both of employer and employed. Places are 
sought and found, either personally or by letter, and hundreds of 
French ladies bear testimony to the excellence of this institution, 
and to the worth of the English girls they have received from it. 

Engagements made in England through agencies often prove 
terrible failures, and harrowing facts of girls decoyed from thence 
are still frequently made known. Indeed it would be impossible to 
print stories that are constantly occurring, and are brought before 
the head of this house. Suffice it here to say, that every case, how- 
ever melancholy, whether of sin, sickness, destitution, or sorrow, 
that comes to her knowledge is investigated, and, when possible, 
relieved. 

There are English girls in every hospital. We have seen them in 
those of Beaujon, the Hotel Dieu, the Maternité, and the Maison 
des Diaconesses; and all thanks are due to the French who have 
sheltered and tended them, “ strangers,” and “sick” as they were. 
Large hospitals, full of patients in all stages of suffering, are sad 
sights; but there is something peculiarly affecting in the condition 
of the foreigner alone and dying, perhaps, in the midst of other 
sufferers whose language she may not understand. ‘To such the 
visits of the ladies from the “‘ Home” are of inestimable benefit ; 
and the aid given in sending many such back to friends in England 
comes like manna in the wilderness of an arid, misused life. Now 
Sir Richard Wallace’s magnificent English hospital at Neuilly will 
receive our countrypeople, and this kind of isolation will be un- 
necessary. This is situated near the orphanage and Christ Church, 
and helps, with them, to form a sort of nucleus for the English who 
live in that pretty, healthful suburb. No one who has visited this 
triad of good works—seen the sick and dying in the grand, airy 
hospital ; the destitute children in the bright orphanage, and the 
worshippers in the new church, could fail to offer prayers and alms 
for the maintenance of institutions raised for the salvation of soul 
and body. 

This chaste and beautiful church was opened for public worship 
on the 22nd of June, 1878, being another branch of that small 
seedling produced at the “ Missionary Breakfast ” afore-mentioned. 
That the Prince and Princess of Wales laid therein a memorial- 
stone must add to its interest in the minds of the English. But 
what, before all, demands our sympathy and gratitude is that it is 
filled with worshippers every Sunday, and that down the nave and in 
the choir sit the blue-mantled children of the orphanage hard by. 

Sir Richard Wallace has nobly endowed his splendid hospital ; but 
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its neighbours and coadjutors, the church and orphanage, still crave 
similar endowment. 

So, indeed, does the “ Home for English Girls,” situated about a 
mile from them, with other branches of this rapidly-growing plant, 
which has already thrown off, besides the church and orphanage, a 
Young Woman’s Christian Association—really its first offshoot—a 
créche, mission hall, soup kitchen, classes for men, women, and 
children, a mothers’ meeting, and a governesses’ institute. 

Tea has become an institution as precursor of evangelical work. 
We were invited to partake of it on various occasions. Some thirty 
or forty mothers, with their babies, appeared to enjoy it just as much 
in France as in England, and seemed to join all the more vigorously 
in the hymns that succeeded it for its refreshing inspiration. So did 
their husbands who frequented the Sunday Bible-class in the mission 
hall. Many ‘have returned thanks for the good derived from the 
study of the Scriptures on these quiet Sabbath evenings. 

The promise of fea again allured us to the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
where, overlooking the Palace of the Elysée, are the modest rooms 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association. The prospect of a 
pleasant soirée attracted hither at least a couple of score of English 
women from various shops and situations. The ladies had made 
the rooms as bright and cheerful as possible, and lights, flowers, and 
music enlivened the scene. Friend greeted friend, and conversation 
flowed. Yet even here English reserve penetrated, and one solitary 
girl remarked that it was easier to make acquaintance with a foreigner 
than a compatriot. One of the first inmates of the ‘‘ Home” was 
present, and it was delightful to witness the warm greeting between 
her and her whilom benefactress. She was in an excellent situation 
at a distance, and they had not met since that early acquaintance. 
Gratitude has not fled from this our globe, as some people say. The 
excited ‘“‘ Will she come? How I long to see her!” of this 
gathering contradicted the assertion, while the glowing faces and the 
rapturous welcome when the “ happy she” did arrive, bespoke not 
only gratitude but love. 

The hospitality of these rooms is not reserved for the fortnightly 
soirée. They are always open, and, on Sunday, free meals are given 
to all who come, books provided, and a Bible-class held. The rest 
and peace attainable here are thankfully accepted by many, whose 
only alternative would be a lonely garret or the temptations of the 
Boulevards. We had the happiness of sharing a six-o’clock dinner 
with twenty or thirty, and the opportunity of judging how well the 
boon was appreciatéd. 

Encore un thé, and we have done with eating and drinking. We 
partook of this at the Governesses’ Institute in the Rue de Morny. 
Here, also, is a fortnightly reunion, whither ladies engaged in tuition 
or studying language or art, may come. Again all was as bright as the 
kindly ladies who presided could make it. But many a young heart 
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was anxious or sad, nevertheless, and most of the guests could tell tales 
of hardship or suffering. One informed us that she had obtained a 
situation in Paris by means of an agent in London, and that it had 
been a terrible experience. Her employer was a woman of violent 
temper, and had nearly strangled her. She escaped for her life 
into the streets. She knew no one, and was unacquainted with 
Paris. Happily she fell into good hands; but terror and the in- 
juries she had received threw her into a fever, and she could give 
no account of herself. They told her afterwards she should have 
applied to the English embassy, but she knew of no embassy. 
She had come to Paris to teach a little boy English, and, if possible, 
to acquire French herself, which she scarcely understood. And 
this is a sample of the young governesses suddenly whirled, so to 
say, into the vortex of Parisian life. She had secured another situa- 
tion, and was struggling on. 

We have a sadder story yet to tell in connection with this soirée. 
One quiet, pale girl who was present, and who was a member of 
the institute, was dead the following Monday. She was living in a 
family every member of which treated her with affection. But she 
was taken suddenly ill, and the doctor who was summoned ordered 
her to a hospital for an operation. _ She died from the effects of 
it, there—alone! A sister, also a governess in Paris, was sum- 
moned in time to see her alive; the ladies of the institute too 
late. They and the good father of her pupils followed her to her 
grave in a distant cemetery, while all at the ‘“‘ Home” mourned for 
her. The lady with whom she lived mourned also, and said they knew 
not she was ill, adding: ‘‘She suffered silently, though she wept 
much when we were alone together; and my children, who loved 
her, asked why she was always triste.” 

It is to help such sorrowing and lonely girls that the institute is 
formed. On the payment of a small sum for membership it will be 
open to the governess, and she will be able to procure refreshment 
under certain regulations. On Sunday there are free meals and a 
Bible-class, as in the Faubourg St. Honoré. A library of good and 
useful books is much needed here: and pure, healthy literature, 
heavy or light, religious or secular, foreign or English, would be 
welcomed as the bonne bouche of the aforesaid meals. But it must 
be prepaid before it reaches the mouths of the hungry expectants at 
33, Rue de Morny, and anyone will be considered a benefactor, 
who will afford this free bonne bouche. 

For, let no one suppose that either this, or any other branch of 
these manifold good works, can be self-supporting. The philan- 
thropic scheme is too extensive, the machinery too varied and 
intricate. The islanders on the other side of the Channel can 
scarcely éstimate this; but the Parisians fully appreciate it, and 
render occasional aid to what they consider a great and necessary 
work. We heard many express admiration; none disapproval. One 
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well-known foreign lady of distinction emptied her purse on Miss 
Leigh’s desk, without ‘‘ counting the cost”—and all—Romanists, 
Jews, Protestants—can sympathise where creed is no barrier to 
admission. 

Yet difference of creed is a terrible barrier to the respectability of 
many young Englishwomen in Paris. A marriage contracted in 
England between a Frenchman and an English girl is not legal in 
France unless ratified according to French law. She does not know 
this, and accompanies her husband and children to France without 
suspicion of evil. Several instances have occurred of men deserting 
their wives and children under these circumstances, and leaving them 
friendless in a strange land. There is no appeal, for unless the 
marriage has been duly posted up in the quartier where the man’s 
family dwells, and has received the consent of his parents, the poor 
girl married in England is no wife in France, and her children are 
illegitimate. Several such broken-hearted and deserted women have 
found a refuge for their children at the orphanage, and temporary 
aid for themselves, while either vainly imploring the pity of their 
husband’s friends, or seeking employment. Lawgivers in both 
countries should see to this. 

To such as these and numberless others, the créche has been of 
untold benefit. It is strange to watch a score or so of English 
infants disporting in this foreign home, and to see the interest that 
the French concierge and his wife take in them. Still more strange 
to listen to the strong foreign accent of the English children. 

It is not the fault of Miss Leigh, or her helpers, if all these good 
works do not result in miracles of salvation. But they are human 
and sometimes despond, when they receive, as the fruit of their 
labours, ingratitude or misconception. 

There is in the ‘‘ Home” a Belgian cook, whose cuisine and philo- 
sophy are never at fault. Hearing one of the ladies bemoaning one 
day, she said, “‘ Eh bien! mademoiselle! The good God never yet 
succeeded in pleasing everybody, and how can you hope to do it ?” 

This common-sense remark is worth a whole volume of sentimen- 
tality. 

Not that there is much time here for sentimentality. ‘‘ Work! 
work! work!” is the order of the day, from 6 a.m., when the 
concierge arouses the household by six heavy strokes on the most 
resonant of gongs; to 9 p.m., when the house echoes to nine similar 
metallic blows, summoning its inmates to prayers. Let anyone 
desirous of regularity and punctuality keep a French concierge and 
a Belgian cook. Nine times a day, to the given minute, does the 
gong sound for meals and services—and fifteen times per diem does 
the lift creak as it bears as many meals from the kitchen underground 
to the various refectories above. 

And these chefs never seem to need change of air or scene. They 
were in their proper places when the “ Home” was first opened—they 
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are there still. ‘Mid all the changing scenes” of the life around 
them, and all the exciting restlessness of the age, they are always at 
their posts. A good lesson for us all, if we would but learn it. 

The lesson, however, that this sketch would inculcate is, that 
Paris swarms with English. While numbers are there for mere 
pastime, others are struggling, starving, dying in garrets, or even on 
the streets. It is the same here as at home. Men out of work or 
idle from drink—women and children suffering. Young girls, hoping 
against hope, while studying to be artists, teachers, or modistes ; and 
learning to be communistic with the communists, and to forget 
‘‘ Their Creator in the days of their youth.” 

These are startling facts: let us lay them to heart. Let such 
parents as can, keep their daughters at home; and let girls them- 
selves pause before they rush into temptations of which they know 
nothing. But, while things are as they are, let us all lend a helping 
hand to these noble institutions in a foreign country, which seem to 
stand, as it were, on an isthmus, between the Gulf of Perdition on 
one side, and the Harbour of Safety on the other. 


PLB RB RERE. I 


GOD’S TEMPLE. 


SILENTLY as a vision of the night 
It rose in beauty ; not a sound was there 

Of workman’s axe or hammer, to affright 
The sabbath stillness of the summer air ; 

But stone by stone, each ready hewn, was brought, 
Fitted as by the Angel’s measuring rod 

To fill its destined place. Thus fairly wrought, 
Rose the old Temple to the living God. 


A greater one we build ; and day by day 

Sorrows and trials shape the chosen stones ; 
Patience, that waits, and hopes, that fade away, 

And faith, that trusts, and love’s persuasive tones— 
Each silently perform their work for years. 

No sound is heard, and yet prepared they stand 
By the long training of their prayers and tears, 

As ready for the mighty Master’s hand. 


So shall we never dare to craven shun 

Trials most sore and long, if such there be 
Needed to make us perfect every one; 

Since temples of the Holy Ghost are we. 


M. I. PLARR. 
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MISS JOHNSON. 
I, 


a OND as I am of Wilfred, I must say that he puts me out of 

all patience when he writes such nonsense as this!” remarked 
Lady Eustace, with the air of a superior person provoked by a petted 
child. 

Her ladyship looked very little more than a child herself, with her 
big brown eyes and her soft curly hair on a white forehead, her 
slender little figure, and her dainty Titania-like air. The Wilfred of 
her blame was a brother, six feet high, and formerly a captain in a 
Lancer regiment. 

Sir Charles Eustace, a ruddy young baronet, seated opposite his 
wife at the breakfast-table, had unfolded the Z7mes, and was already 
deep in the news from the East. He contented himself by respond- 
ing by a receptive “ Humph!” to the lady’s observation, but re- 
mained otherwise absorbed in Herzegovina. 

* Just at this moment, when I had built all my hopes on Edith 
Courtenay’s visit to us,” continued Lady Eustace, with a somewhat 
petulant glance in the direction of her spouse. 

**Won’t Carruthers come ?” asked Sir Charles, assuming a faint 
air of interest. 

“Oh, yes! he will come. But with his ridiculous ideas he will 
spoil everything.” 

“ Dear me! I hope not,” said Sir Charles, who had an absent- 
minded idea that he ought to say something. 

“How provoking you are, Charles! You know you are not 
listening to a word I say,” exclaimed Lady Eustace, now fairly cross. 
**T never understand why men pretend to be interested in politics, 
when they have every other kind of mental effort in detestation. I 
am sure I think the views of Russia and the backslidings of the 
Turks just as puzzling as algebra or Greek roots, or any other of the 
things you never wow/d learn at school.” 

‘**Of course you do,” responded Sir Charles, perfectly unmoved. 

‘*Won’t you have another cup of tea?” asked his wife, with a 
sudden return to amiability. 

“‘If you please.” The tea was poured out and passed over. 
Seizing the diversion thus effected, Lady Eustace said sweetly : 
“T should like to read you Wilfred’s letter. Perhaps you may be 
able to infuse a little common-sense into his fantastic theories.” 

“Fire away!” was the Baronet’s answer. And, thus encouraged, 
her ladyship began : 


‘‘ DEAREST GEORGIE,—You are very anxious that I should spend 
July at Thornleigh with you, because, you say, at this season London 
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is growing dusty and dull, and because Miss Courtenay will be with 
you. Miss Courtenay has just lost her cousin, Miss Griswold, you 
tell me, with whom she lived. The funeral is to take place, and 
the will is to be read, to-morrow ; and you know, ‘on the best au- 
thority,’ that Miss Griswold has left Miss Courtenay all her property. 
Finally, because the old lady’s estate adjoins mine, you desire me to 
espouse the heiress. : 

“London is dusty and dull I admit; and being, furthermore, 
desirous of making a study of oaks for a background, I am willing 
to run down to Thornleigh, and shall appear there a very few 
hours after this letter. But dismiss from your mind that I shall, 
under any circumstances, be induced to marry Miss Courtenay. She 
may be all you say: lovely, clever, amiable, delightful: but she is 
not the bride of my dreams. 

“You are wont to describe my theories in regard to marriage as 
‘trash.’ Trash or not, however, there they are, and I intend to act 
up to them. The conventionalities of courtship are odious to me. 
To meet a young lady at a picnic or a ball; to become engaged to 
her a month or so later; to be congratulated by all her friends and 
mine ; to have to dine every day with her family, and be ostentatiously 
left in quiet corners with her by her sisters—all these things fill my 
soul with horror. I should like to discover a wife as I stumble upon 
a rare bit of china in a bric-a-brac shop—in some odd corner of the 
world. If it were possible, I would charm an old portrait into life 
as Pygmalion did his statue. Failing the new Galatea, I will marry 
a woman who shall charm me suddenly like some new effect of light. 
You will say this is nonsense, arid that I talk about an ideal wife 
because I do not want a real one. What will you say, then, when I 
assure you that I not only believe in my fairy bride, but have seex 
her—aye, and know her most unromantic maiden name? 

‘Read my story. 

‘‘ Two years ago you may remember that I spent the whole of a 
delicious spring in Florence. One evening I went to pay a visit to 
a charming old Italian lady and her somewhat elderly daughter, who 
lived in a tumble-down ancient villa not far from the gates of the 
town. When I arrived it was already darkling ; the fireflies were all 
about, and presently the moon rose. We sat on a terrace overlook- 
ing the town, which gleamed silvery in the intense white radiance, 
and. against its background of purple hills. Magic lay on every 
dome and pinnacle, and seemed to whisper from every rustling leaf. 
The garden, set with statues and planted with ilex and cedar, had 
not one modern touch about it. The scene and the hour were Ro- 
mance’s own, and the last touch of exquisiteness was given when 
some of the party—for the neighbours had dropped in in the sociable 
Italian fashion—began to play the guitar and sing ‘stornelli’ in 
their musical Tuscan tongue. 

“You know how I have always maintained that music, to be per- 
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fect, should be born of the moment. Imagine, then, my pleasure, 
when there fell upon my ear the strains of a simple and pathetic 
melody, sung by the richest and sweetest contralto I had ever heard. 
I wished that the singer might never end, and when she did so, I 
looked eagerly for a glimpse of her. She emerged from the circle 
of people into the moonlight, and stood there for a moment holding 
the guitar while she answered a question addressed to her. Then she 
fell back again into the shadow, and all that I had learnt of her in 
that brief moment was that she was lovely, and that they called her 
‘Bianca.’ She only sang once, and left with some others. In a 
little confused talking which ensued while she was saying “ good- 
night,” I gathered, greatly to my surprise, that she was English, and 
was leaving for England on the morrow. A fresh shock awaited me 
in the additional discovery which I presently made of her father— 
a gruff old fellow who spoke half a dozen words of broken Italian, 
and addressed his daughter in not the purest English. 

* As soon as my fair Bianca was gone, I began to wish her back 
again. I was quite glad when, half an hour later, in the road, along 
which I was returning alone, I saw and picked up a bracelet which I 
knew to be hers, for on the plain gold band was her name, ‘ Bianca,’ 
in pearls, Besides, I had noticed it on her wrist as she stood in 
front of me holding the guitar. I retraced my steps, and reached 
the great door of the villa as the old servant was bolting and barring 
it for the night. He looked rather surprised at my reappearance 
and said the ladies had gone up to their rooms. I begged they 
might not be disturbed, showed the bracelet, explained my errand, 
and requested that the servant would find out for me the name and 
address of the young lady called ‘Bianca,’ who was leaving for 
England the next day. He went, and presently returned with a card. 
It was the signora Inglese’s name, he said, which he could not. pro- 
nounce, and I should find the young lady and her father at the 
Hotel del’ Europe. I read the name by the light of the moon, and will 
not pretend to say that I was delighted to find it——‘ Johnson !’ 
I went the next day early to the hotel, with every expectation of 
finding the persons I sought for, for I had distinctly understood 
them to say that they were leaving in the evening. But a waiter 
informed me that Mr. Johnson had found a telegram awaiting him 
on his return to the hotel the night before, and had left with his 
daughter by the early train. They had gone to Paris, and ordered 
all letters to be forwarded to the Louvre. 

“I was going to Paris myself the next day, and my fancy was caught 
at the idea of the chase. But I was again doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for, on reaching Paris, and enquiring at the Louvre, I found 
that the object of my pursuit had once more distanced me by 
twenty-four hours; this time without leaving any address. At the 
hotel, however, I came across Wetherall—you remember Wetherall, 
my old college chum?—I happened to mention the Johnsons to 
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him. He said he had sat next to them at dinner, but had not found 
them particularly interesting (Wetherall’s idea of female beauty is of 
the bouncing order, so I did not contradict him), adding that the 
‘old boy,’ who, he thought, was a retired ‘ tallow-chandler,’ rather 
bullied his daughter. ‘The poor girl’s eyes were always swollen 
with crying.” Had I known where to seek my persecuted one, I 
should have followed on her traces immediately ; but how find one 


_ Johnson more than another in London ? 


‘Independently of any other feeling, however, the most elementary 
honesty bade me make some further effort to find the owner of the 
bracelet, and so I prosaically advertised in the Zimes. But I 
received no answer, and the gold band has remained all this time at 
the bottom of my dressing-case. It has been with me in my recent 
wanderings in Germany and Belgium, and I have never looked at it 
without its bringing back to me the poetry, the fragrance, and the 
melody of that soft Italian night. I forget the ‘tallow-chandler,” 
and think only of Bianca, with her statuesque profile, and her en- 
chanting voice. Never having had for me any very definite personality, 
I must confess that, with the lapse of time, she has come to have less ; 
and each time my memory recurs to her, it is to weave a more and 
more fantastic and ethereal image. But the possibility of her actual 
existence in your very neighbourhood has struck me forcibly once or 
twice of late ; ever since you told me, in fact, in one of your letters, 
that Lord Seatown’s place had passed into the possession of a Mr. 
Johnson. For I remember Wetherall said that he thought Bianca’s 
father must be a fellow-landsman of ours, as he had spoken of the 
county with affection, declaring that he intended to end his days there 
if he could find an estate to his liking. Now, here, my dear Georgie, 
is an opportunity for the exercise of your talents as a matchmaker. 
You wish me to take to wife an heiress, and, possibly, the only one of 
the race I could ever marry lives within six miles of your gates. 
Mind, I pledge myself to nothing. All I say is, that it is just within 
the range of likelihood that Miss Johnson’s songs might reconcile me 
to her guineas. At any rate, I have now given you achance. You 
have a week in which to work, and must begin, of course, by making 
the Johnsons’ acquaintance, if you do not already know them. I 
fancy you do not, for you have prejudices in favour of blood, and I 
should say old Johnson’s was none of the bluest. But should his 
daughter turn out to be my Bianca, that will only make her the more 
fascinating to me ; for her soul, and not her ancestors, must then be 
responsible for her lovely face. 

“You have my ultimatum. I shall be at Thornleigh by the 5.30 
train, on the day you receive this. 

*“ Vour affectionate brother, 
“WILFRED CARRUTHERS.” 


‘Did you ever hear such nonsense ?” exclaimed Lady Eustace, as 
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she laid down the letter, and looked plaintively across the parapher- 
nalia of the breakfast-table at her husband. 

‘‘ Humph !” again remarked Sir Charles, but this time reflectively. 
He had reasons of his own for not replying precipitately. ‘‘ Carru- 
thers was always eccentric. Prides himself, I fancy, on being 
different from other people.” 

‘But so far he has never done anything very odd,” moaned the 
eccentric one’s sister. ‘‘ Suppose he insists now upon marrying this 
dreadful girl ?” 

‘How do you know she is dreadful?” enquired Sir Charles, 
deliberately buttering a slice of toast. 

“A tallow-chandler’s daughter!” Proofs that Miss Johnson had 
committed all the crimes in the Decalogue could hardly have been 
advanced by Lady Eustace in a tone of more absolute horror. 

‘‘ Mr. Johnson isn’t a tallow-chandler. He is in the corn trade.” 

‘“Well! I don’t see much difference.” 

‘‘There you are wrong. Corn merchants are most respectable 
men. Many of them send their sons to college. The never-stagnant 
stream of middle-class industry is our Pactolus,” said Sir Charles, 
who wished to get into Parliament, and spent a good deal of time 
in rehearsing speeches in his head. 

** T don’t know what ‘ our Pactolus’ means,” ‘said Lady Eustace; 
*‘ but whatever it is, I am quite sure that it can’t be any advantage 
for a country, if it entails a general mixture of ranks, I am sorry 
to see you becoming so radical, Charles.” 

“My dear child, there are certain concessions which everyone 
must make to the spirit of the age. To be honest, I have long 
wished that you would call on the Johnsons.” 

The die was cast, and the intrepid baronet breathed more freely. 
Lady Eustace sat transfixed. Fastidious to a fault, the little lady had 
always practised, as well-as preached, the most refined social exclu- 
siveness, ' 

Suddenly, however, Sir Charles had developed the ambition to 
enter Parliament ; and began anxiously to look forward to the hour 
when the death of an old and infirm county member would enable 
him to present himself to his constituents. He had already com- 
menced a preliminary campaign, and seized every opportunity of 
expressing in public his views and his policy. These were of 
a strongly Liberal cast, and as there had been a partial Conservative 
reaction in the county, the future contest promised to be an exciting 
one. Sir Charles felt the necessity of ¢ultivating popularity. It had 
been conveyed to him that Mr. Johnson was considerably aggrieved 
at having been held at arm’s-length by one or two of the county 
magnates, and the baronet had begun to turn over in his mind how 
he could bring his wife to visit the retired dealer in corn. Con- 
sequently it is hardly to be wondered at if his brother-in-law’s letter 
appeared to him almost like an interposition of destiny. 
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Lady Eustace, as has been said, sat transfixed for a moment. 
*¢ Well, Charles!” was all she could, at last, exclaim. But volumes 
would have failed to say more. 

“T cannot think how you can wish me to call on them,” she 
continued, after a pause. ‘You see even Wilfred found the old 
man vulgar.” 

** But he found the daughter charming. And really, Georgie, it 
is necessary for Carruthers to marry well. With his place so 
heavily mortgaged that he cannot afford to live in it, and the 
immense mass of his father’s debts which he has undertaken to pay, 
he will be all his life pinched in pocket, unless, as you very sensibly 
wish him to do, he marry a woman with money.” 

**Of course!” said Lady Eustace. ‘‘ But why should he not 
marry Edith Courtenay?” 

** But if he won’t? It would surely be better for him to marry 
Miss Johnson than to lead a semi-Bohemian existence to the end of 
his days. Mr. Johnson is enormously rich.” 

Lady Eustace slightly shrugged her shoulders and knitted her 
dark eyebrows. 

** Reflect a little on the matter,” the Baronet continued, rising, 
and gathering his newspapers and his letters together. ‘‘ Carruthers 
is so odd. If you don’t manage ‘him in his own way, you will not 
be able to manage him at all.” 

Lady Eustace did reflect on the matter, and the result of her 
reflections was that she ordered her pony-carriage, and went to call 
on the Vicar’s daughter. She recollected that when Mr. Johnson 
came into the neighbourhood for the first time the previous winter, 
he had roused the enthusiasm of Mr. Barstow, the vicar, by certain 
munificent acts of benevolence; and it struck her that from Rose 
Barstow she might acquire some useful information in regard to the 
obnoxious plutocrat. 

It so happened that Mr. Johnson’s estate being in another parish, 
Lady Eustace had not seen either him or his daughter at church ; 
and the brief glimpses she had had of them in the streets of the 
county town had not made her familiar with their faces. What 
she much desired to know was if Miss Johnson were really beautiful, 
and for this piece of information she addressed herself to Miss Rose 
Barstow. Whatever it was she heard, it appeared to be of a satis- 
factory nature, for she drove home with a satisfied and even a 
radiant air, 


i, 


MEANWHILE Wilfred Carruthers sped down by the afternoon train 
from Charing Cross, and he, too, smiled occasionally to himself as 
he thought of the letter he had written to his sister, and of the 
effect it must have had on her. 

Partly it had been dictated by a love of teasing, partly by the 
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hope that, in diverting her mind from Miss Courtenay, it would 
cause him to be left in peace, at any rate as far as regarded that 
young lady. But all bantering as his letter had been, beneath its 
fanciful romance had run just a tiny vein of seriousness. Fastidious 
as his sister, although in another way; poetical and artistic in his 
tastes, sensitive and honourable to a fault, Wilfred Carruthers, by a 
certain originality of thought and feeling, justified his sober-minded 
brother-in-law’s accusation of eccentricity. The world had been in 
many ways a disappointment to him, and had he been naturally 
less genial, he might have become soured. His career as a soldier, 
the one that would best have suited his chivalrous temperament, 
had been abruptly cut short by his father’s death. This event, in 
leaving him half ruined and burdened with debts that he was 
resolved to pay, had obliged him to sell out of the army and enter 
upon a course of severe retrenchment. He had sought an occupa- 
tion in Art, and had spent several years on the Continent, leading 
an existence curiously compounded of Bohemianism and exclusive- 
ness, repulsing nobody and yet becoming intimate with none. No. 
man ever seemed so little above his society, whatever it might be, 
_ and yet no one was ever more absolutely reserved. The strain of 
half sad, half tender humour in his nature reconciled him even to 
the ugly, the sordid, and the grotesque side of things. And yet 
sights and sounds of beauty had for him a fascination enduring and 
profound. Consequently, while wilfully exaggerating in his letter 
the impression left on him by the beautiful songstress, the idea that 
his sister’s new neighbour might be identical with the girl whose 
voice had so enchanted him was not devoid of a certain subtle charm. 

Lady Eustace flew down the broad flight of steps in front of the 
manor, when the carriage that had been sent to meet the traveller 
reached the end of the avenue, and greeted her beloved brother 
with the utmost warmth: Sir Charles followed with a ‘So glad to 
see you, Carruthers,” which, if less effusive, was not less sincere; and 
the heir of Thornleigh, a fair, curly-headed urchin of four, imme- 
diately introduced himself and his new drum to his uncle’s friendly 
notice. 

After dinner, at dessert, when the servants had gone, Carruthers: 
said, laughingly: ‘‘ Well, Georgie! you got my letter, of course, 
What news have you for me of Miss Johnson ?” 

‘You will see her very soon. Rose Barstow is going to manage 
the introduction,” said her ladyship, demurely. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Carruthers, too much surprised to do 
anything else than take refuge in an Englishman’s pet adjuration. 
Sir Charles also looked up astonished. He, also, had not expected 
his wilful little wife to haul down her colours so soon. 

“That seems an unusual way of doing the thing, Georgie,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ Don’t you think it would be better to leave cards?” 
But if we have only a week before us, as Wilfred wrote, the less 
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time we lose in preliminaries the better,” answered Georgie. 
‘* Besides, it appears that Mr. Johnson is gone to London for a few 
days, and his daughter is alone. Rose, who became rather friendly 
with her when staying in her neighbourhood last month, is going to 
invite her over for twenty-four hours, and will bring her to see me.” 

Carruthers sat silent, pulling his long moustache with rather a 
comical air of discomfiture. His sister observed him from under 
her dark lashes, and was satisfied. She had had a fortunate inspira- 
tion that morning when she resolved to weary him of his fancies by 
letting them have free play. If Miss Johnson failed to charm him, 
there was all the more chance of success for the beautiful Miss 
Courtenay. 

**T suppose you will go with Charles to Miss Griswold’s funeral 
to-morrow, Wilfred? It would only be a proper mark of respect to 
an old neighbour of ours, and one that you have known since you 
were a child,” said the wily little lady, later in the same evening, 
when she found herself alone with her brother. 

**T hate funerals, Georgie. The conventional trappings of woe 
are odious to me,” replied Carruthers. ‘ But as I did know Miss 
Griswold all my life, and as you wish it, I will follow the poor old 
lady to her last home. I daresay I shall be as sorry as anyone 
else present.” 

‘‘She was not very amiable,” remarked Georgie. ‘ Edith had a 
great deal to put up with. But all that is over now, and she is mis- 
tress of five thousand a year.” 

“Tt is something that she should have earned it,” said Wilfred, drily. 

Georgie looked at him uneasily. She felt that her observation 
had jarred on him, without exactly knowing why. ‘“‘ Edith is really 
charming,” she said with earnestness, as though replying to an 
unspoken attack. 

**So are all your heiresses. But how is it that I have never seen 
this particular paragon ?” 

‘*- You have been here so little of late, and Edith has always been 
away at the time of your visits. Besides, it is not quite two years 
since she first came to live with Miss Griswold. All her youth was 
spent abroad, I believe; and she only came to her cousin when 
the death of her father, who was a half-pay officer, left her an orphan.” 

** And Miss Griswold took her from charity ? ” 

‘Qh no! Edith would not have consented to that, I am sure, 
for she is almost as ridiculous as you are, Wilfred, and that is saying 
a great deal,” replied Georgie. ‘‘ Miss Griswold was ill, and wanted 
a companion.” 

*‘ And in that dependent position, and in so short a space of time, 
your friend distanced all competitors in the old lady’s favour!” 
exclaimed Wilfred. ‘I congratulate her on her tact.” 

“There were no competitors—except, of course, the grand- 
nephew,” said Georgie. 
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‘* The grand-nephew ?” 

‘Don’t you remember,” said Lady Eustace, in explanation, “ that 
Miss Griswold had a sister who ran away with a French music- 
master P” 

“Ob yes! It was the great social event of one winter in our 
childhood. But, surely, the sister died without children?” 

““No, she left a daughter, only the Griswolds were so reserved 
about it that nothing definite was known for a long time. But one 
dreary afternoon last November the sister’s daughter, a poor, broken- 
hearted-looking woman, with a pretty, pale-faced little boy, came 
down here, and introduced herself to her cousin.” 

‘And with what result ?” asked Carruthers. 

‘With the result of alienating herself hopelessly from her aunt at 
the end of a week. She was turned away by the tyrannical old 
woman after quite a violent and painful scene.” 

*¢ And the pretty, pale-faced little boy, of course, went with her ?” 

‘Of course. She was a tactless, foolish kind of person, I believe, 
and seemed to have inherited the Griswold temper. And now, poor 
thing, she is trying to educate her child and support her sick husband 
by teaching in some little town in France.” 

“And these are the people—a sick man, a broken-hearted 
woman, and an ailing child—that Miss Courtenay defrauds of their 
inheritance !” exclaimed Wilfred, with such sudden energy that his 
sister dropped her work into her lap, and looked up at him quite 
startled. 

“ Defrauds! Dear Wilfred, what a strong word! Poor Edith 
could not help her aunt’s prejudices, or the other person’s temper,” 
expostulated poor Georgie, plaintively. 

‘* She could help taking the money,” replied Carruthers, curtly. 

‘I dare say she will do something for those people. Perhaps 
educate the boy,” suggested Lady Eustace with soothing intention. 

“‘T dare say. A sop to Cerberus, intended to stop the mouths of 
a few inconveniently honest-minded people,” retorted her brother. 

Lady Eustace began to feel very much aggrieved. ‘‘ You are so 
strange, Wilfred!” she said, poutingly. ‘‘So different from other 
people! I don’t see why you should spoil my pleasure in your visit 
here by being cross with me because I cannot rise to your heroics.” 

** Nay, Georgie, I do not mean to be cross,” answered Carruthers. 
‘“‘ Only I am disappointed that you should be so blind to—to certain 
things. But I am wrong to blame you for it; it is the way of your 
world.” 

** T don’t suppose my world is any worse than yours—all made up 
of artists and people,” answered Lady Eustace, still considerably 
ruffled. ‘I did so hope you would like Edith,” she went on. 

‘“* Dear Georgie,” interrupted Carruthers, with a quiet gravity that 
silenced even her, “ dismiss from your mind now and for ever that I 
would consent to repair my broken fortunes with such an inheritance 
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as,Miss Courtenay’s. I do not despise money, for I know its value 
and I feel its want; but my life, if not very productive so far, is at 
least not dishonourable, for I have tried to better it by no unworthy 
means. On the other hand, I am not morbidly scrupulous, and if 
I loved a rich woman, her wealth would not prevent my marrying 
her—under certain conditions. But at no time, under no circum- 
stances, could I share in a prosperity that had been purchased by a 
flagrant act of hardness, if not of absolute injustice.” 

“Oh! why did I tell him about that little boy?” was Georgie’s 
last regretful thought as she closed her eyes that night. 


III. 


Miss GRIswoLp’s funeral was over, and the few mourners had 
assembled in the library of the Grange (her house) to hear the will 
read, Sir Charles Eustace, his brother-in-law, the Vicar, Mr. 
Barstow, and the servants, with the lawyer, composed the party. 
Apparently Miss Griswold had had no relatives beyond the disin- 
herited niece and her cousin, Miss Courtenay, who had not as yet 
appeared. Mr. Aitken, the lawyer, sat with the will spread out 
before him, waiting for her to come. Prejudice, like any other 
strong feeling, is stimulating to curiosity, and Carruthers, preoccupied 
with all he had heard, looked up expectantly when the door opened 
to admit the heiress. She walked in slowly. A tall, graceful girl, 
with trailing, sable robes; cheeks pure and pale, but not with the 
pallor of ill-health ; a broad brow, crowned with wavy masses of 
bright, chestnut hair; grave, grey eyes, that looked forth, fearless as 
Pallas Athene’s, from under the shadow of black lashes: such was 
the picture presented to Carruthers’ startled gaze. He had been 
prepared for beauty, but not for this rarest, nameless charm. 

With a slight, gracious bow to the vicar and Sir Charles, she sat 
down, and the reading of the will began. 

The old lawyer’s dry, monotonous tones awoke Carruthers from 
his enchantment. He remembered that the girl whose loveliness so 
absorbed him was the mercenary heiress he had resolved to detest. 
But the few minutes which had elapsed since his eyes first fell on 
her had so far modified his dislike that with it there mingled now a 
sharp feeling of regret. He found himself listening almost eagerly 
to the statement of the will in the hopes that the “ pretty, pale- 
faced little boy” might be mentioned in it. But Miss Griswold had 
apparently died unforgiving, for, with the exception of a few bequests 
to the servants, one to the lawyer, and another to Mr. Barstow, Edith 
Courtenay was declared sole residuary legatee of her cousin’s ‘ real 
estate and personal property.” 

A pause followed on the lawyer’s last words. The eyes of the 
hearers travelled to Miss Courtenay and there fixed themselves. The 
expression on most of the faces was curiosity mixed with reverence. 
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The reverence was for her newly-acquired wealth, the curiosity was 
to see how she took it. 

She took it very quietly, as Carruthers noted with illogical dis- 
gust. Considering that she had probably been already acquainted 
with her cousin’s intentions, she could hardly be expected to protest 
against them in the moment of their being made public. 

Sir Charles was the first to break silence. He rose, and crossing 
over to where the heiress sat, congratulated her in a few kind and 
appropriate words. Then he introduced his brother-in-law, who 
bowed rather stiffly, and finally he claimed Edith’s promise to return 
home with him. ‘Lady Eustace was anxiously expecting her, and 
would take no denial.” 

Edith acquiesced with the graceful calm that seemed habitual to 
her. Carruthers was constrained to admit that, if she showed little 
feeling, she had some good taste; for she left the gentlemen to eat 
their luncheon by themselves, and betrayed by no word or act the 
smallest desire to assert her new position as mistress of the Grange. 
To the lawyer she said, at the moment of parting, ‘‘ You have had 
no news, Mr. Aitken?” 

‘None as yet. But there has hardly been time. We only wrote 
little more than a week ago, four days before your poor cousin’s 
death ; and the first report, as you know, was unsatisfactory.” 

**T should like the uncertainty to cease as soon as possible,” said 
Edith. 

Mr. Aitken bowed. ‘You may depend upon me not to lose 
a moment in communicating with you,” he replied. 

By the mistress of Thornleigh Manor, needless to say, Edith was 
received with open arms; but she was fain, to confess, before three 
days were over, that she made small progress towards the goal of 
her desire. As far as she could see, and with every wish to see 
the best, there was between her brother and her guest an invincible 
coldness worse than any dislike. 

And yet, in so judging, Georgie lacked true insight; for, whatever 
Miss Courtenay’s secret feelings might be, Carruthers was conscious 
in himself of a certain struggle which nothing would have induced 
him to betray. He was alternately attracted and repelled by Edith 
in a manner that puzzled himself. Just as he had made up his mind 
that his admiration was for her beauty alone, since morally she was 
entirely conventional, some observation in her low, rich voice, some 
brief radiance of feeling in her pure and perfect face, would sur- 
prise him with the suggestion that possibly he misunderstood her 
after all. 

But. such moments were rare and fleeting, for she observed 
towards him an attitude of reserve as marked as courtesy would 
allow, and for which a little incident that happened a day or two 
after her arrival appeared to be principally responsible. 

Georgie and her friend were seated, one warm morning, on the 
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terrace overlooking the Italian garden and the broad sweep of undu- 
lating sward, planted with noble oaks and “ immemorial elms,” that, 
stretching away to the silver line of the river, was broken a moment 
there, and again rose beyond. 

“You had never seen Wilfred before, I think?” asked that arch 
schemer, her ladyship, in a careless tone, while her serious attention 
seemed to be entirely absorbed in the shading of a cyclamen in 
crewels, 

‘* Never.” 

** Don’t you think him handsome ?” 

“Very handsome.” 

“He has the face of our ancestor who sailed with Drake, and 
who, in his portrait, looks as noble as Bayard, and as brave,” said 
Georgie, with unusual poetry. ‘And he himself is like an old 
Crusader in his exaggerated chivalry. Poor Wilfred!” 

Edith looked round, apparently interested. ‘Tell me about 
him,” she said. 

Lady Eustace, nothing loth, in words which affection made 
eloquent, told how her brother had resolved to pay his father debts ; 
how gallantly he had faced his changed fortunes; how simply and 
nobly he had lived. She described his passion for art, his rare 
delight in beauty, his sensitive honour, his proud reserve. As she 
spoke she grew more and more animated, and a flush of responsive 
enthusiasm rose to the cheek of her listener. ‘ He always says 
that he will make money by his pictures when he shall have worked 
enough ; but I know he has a secret shrinking from barter, though 
he would not own it, for he thinks the feeling a weakness. Mean- 
while the dear old place will probably never again be his home,” 
concluded Georgie, with tears in her brown eyes; “for he will be 
an old man before it is redeemed, and perhaps he may never even 
have children to whom to leave it.” 

‘Why not?” asked Edith. 

Lady Eustace felt that a critical moment had arrived. She was a 
little agitated as she answered: ‘ You see he could hardly afford to 
marry a penniless girl, even living as he does. To be reinstated in 
his old position he must marry a woman with money; and unfortu- 
nately his fastidious notions stand in the way of that. He would 
have to fall in love with an heiress, in spite of himself.” (‘‘ If that 
does not make you resolve to marry him, I don’t know what will!” 
was Georgie’s mental commentary on her own words.) 

Edith sat perfectly silent. Was she touched or displeased? 
Georgie could not decide, and began to be rather alarmed at her 
own daring. She felt relieved when Wilfred himself appeared at the 
open window, and with a gay “ By your leave!” stepped upon the 
terrace, and presented Edith with a tall white lily. She thanked him 
smiling ; but Lady Eustace exclaimed, “You might have found 
something better in the hothouse, Wilfred.” 
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“ True,” said her brother; ‘but I wished to make a sketch of 
Miss Courtenay with a lily in her hand, if Miss Courtenay will be so 
gracious as to allow it.” 

Certainly,” said Edith: and while Carruthers looked gratified, 
Lady Eustace positively coloured with delight. Here was an oppor- 
tunity indeed! She fluttered away, and left the artist and his model 
to themselves. But although Edith sat beautifully, and Carruthers 
made a very conscientious design, they did not find a great deal to 
say to one another, or make much progress towards a more intimate 
acquaintance. Only as Wilfred ended his sketch and looked up to 
thank his sitter, he was startled to find her lovely, serious eyes fixed 
upon him with a glance of peculiar contemplation. She lowered 
them instantly on detection, and, so far as so calm a person could, she 
even looked a little embarrassed. 

“You must do me the honour of looking at the sketch,” he said, 
holding it out for her inspection ; “though it maligns you, of course.” 

** You are bound to say so,” replied Edith. ‘‘ And you will answer 
me in the same words, if I say that I find it idealized.” 

“That is just the ground for my own dissatisfaction with it,” he 
returned. ‘Only idealized is not so much the word as enfeebled. 
You look a little too much like a medieval saint, or some affected 
modern improvement on the same—such as the blessed Damozel.” 

‘But that I ought to regard as a compliment,” said Edith. 

“‘T think not,” answered Wilfred reflectively. ‘It is true I had 
a vague, mystical idea in my mind when I gave you the lily to hold; 
but I had not drawn many strokes before I found out my mistake.” 

His secret thought was that her beauty, though a little queenly 
and cold, had flashes of something very human. He wished she 
would raise her eyes to his again, and let him see what was really the 
spirit—whether of pride, or tenderness, or passion—that dwelt in their 
depths. But she kept them fixed on the sketch, and yet, it seemed 
to him, not in contemplation of that. Presently she gave it back to 
him, without a word; whereas most women would have sought to 
continue a conversation on that most fascinating and fruitful of all 
themes—themselves. 

Carruthers felt a little disappointed and, truth to tell, a little sorry. 
Was she offended that he would not admit the likeness between her- 
self and a medizval saint ? 

‘IT am afraid you are hardly satisfied with my attempt,” he said. 
“ But you should make allowances, reflecting how unattainable is 
perfection—even to imitate.” 

Edith laughed—the softest, sweetest, most silvery of undertoned 
laughs. It took him by surprise, for she was generally rather grave, 
and in this unmistakable ring of amusement there was quite a 
revelation. 

‘And you should make allowances, knowing how difficult it is to 
discuss oneself.” 7 
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“That is a difficulty foreign to most people,” answered Wilfred. 

“Vou think so?” said Edith. ‘‘ Yet you never speak of yourself.” 

No observation could have been made more simply or naturally : 
and yet its immediate effect was to freeze them both. 7s first 
movement, indeed, had been to draw a little closer to her; but he 
stopped, for he saw that she shrank from him—though almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

‘**T suppose I can go now?” she asked, and this time looked full 
at him, but it was with a glance of perfect indifference. 

“By all means—if you wish it,” answered Carruthers, and drew 
aside to let her pass. 

She gathered up her work and left him quietly, without haste as 
without delay. But she was not quite so pale as usual; and he 
looked almost annoyed. And yet, if questioned, he could hardly 
have said why. The little scene, such as it was, had a hidden signi- 
ficance that irritated while it escaped him. Miss Courtenay’s looks 
or tones could have had no particular interest for him, since he could 
not be called in love with her, and passing flirtations had at no time 
any attractions for him. But the vividly disagreeable part of his im- 
pressions was the consciousness that the heiress had intended to repel 
him. Hecould only suppose that she was afraid of his seeking her 
fortune, and his blood fired at the thought. He studiously avoided 
her from that moment, but by not so much as a passing glance did 
she betray the smallest perception of his behaviour. Her superb 
indifference would have piqued a vainer man than Carruthers into 
pursuit ; but his pride was absolutely sincere. The only effect pro- 
duced on him by Edith’s conduct was—in so far as it confirmed his 
suspicions of its cause—to deepen his original prejudice against her. 

As may well be supposed, this state of things reduced poor Georgie 
to the verge of despair. She had counted on Edith’s beauty to over- 
come Carruthers’ fastidious scruples ; and if this potent spell failed, 
what should succeed? In her distress, Georgie’s thoughts actually 
at times turned with an oscillating movement caused of mingled at- 
traction and repulsion towards Miss Johnson ! 


IV. 


“Pray, Georgie, when am I to see Miss Johnson?” asked 
Carruthers one morning at breakfast of his sister. ‘You promised 
me I should make her acquaintance immediately. Yet here have I 
been five days, and that intangible young lady is as intangible as 
ever.” 

“You will see her this evening after dinner,” said Georgie. ‘ She 
has had a swollen face—possibly induced by her love of singing to the 
moon,” maliciously continued her ladyship, “which obliged her to 
put off her visit for a few days. But before going to bed to-night 
you will know the colour of her eyes.” 
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‘Is Mr. Carruthers very much interested in the colour of Miss 
Johnson’s eyes ?” enquired Edith. 

‘“‘ Profoundly so,” replied Carruthers gravely. ‘‘ And in everything 
connected with Miss Johnson. Do you happen to know her?” 

‘Yes, Very well. We lived in the same neighbourhood one 
whole year in Italy. It was by my recommendation, in fact, that 
Mr. Johnson bought Lord Seatown’s place. I knew he wanted to live 
in this county—though I don’t think his daughter did,” added 
Edith, smiling. 

“Poor girl! Her father persecutes her, I believe?” asked Wil- 
fred, with reviving interest in the distressed damsel of his dreams. 

*‘ Not exactly. Only he objected to Bianca » 

“Bianca! there, Georgie!” interpolated Wilfred triumphantly. 
‘“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Courtenay. Pray go on.” 

‘‘Her name, of course, is Blanche. She always insisted upon 
being called Bianca, because of her love for all. things Italian,” ex- 
plained Edith. 

“Did her love extend to all men Italian?” enquired Georgie, 
wickedly. 

‘Only to one, in particular. Her father made her very unhappy, 
for a time, by not allowing her to marry a count whose blood was as 
blue as his purse was ill-furnished.” 

“There, Wilfred!” mimicked Georgie. But her brother ignored 
the exclamation. 

‘Is not Miss Johnson a most charming person ? ” he asked with 
great seriousness. 

“T think she is very good,” replied Edith, after some hesitation. 

** And tall, and very beautiful, and with an exquisite voice?” 
persisted Carruthers. 

‘Oh ! don’t tell him—please!” cried Georgie, clasping her hands. 
‘* He saw her once in the moonbeams. He has the most exalted 
notions of her. Pray leave them undisturbed.” 

“They would not be disturbed by a contrary judgment to my 
own,” said Wilfred. ‘‘ Ladies don’t understand one another’s 
beauty.” 

‘You mean to insinuate that we are jealous ?” cried Georgie. 

‘**T mean to insinuate nothing. I state a fact.” 

‘‘Then I shall not proceed to illustrate it by telling you what I 
think of Miss Johnson,” said Edith. 

That afternoon, Mr. Aitken, the lawyer, arrived with an important 
air, and was closeted for a long time in the library with Miss Cour- 
tenay. Carruthers, chased from that retreat by the invasion, felt 
put out, and said rather biting things regarding heiresses to poor 
Georgie. His bitter feelings were not improved when, on coming 
down to dinner, he found himself alone in the drawing-room with 
Edith, and had leisure to observe how gloriously handsome she 
looked. Her cheeks had a delicate flush, and her eyes shone like 
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stars. ‘The poetry of investments has fired her soul!” thought 
Wilfred, hugely disgusted. But he was destined to a great surprise. 
On the Baronet and his wife entering the room, which they did 
almost simultaneously, Georgie’s first remark had reference to Edith’s 
occupation that afternoon. 

“‘T am afraid your new cares weary you, dear,” she said tenderly. 
“ You look quite overwrought.” 

*T feel a little excited,” returned Edith, rather tremulously ; “ but 
my new cares have been of short duration, and now they are over.” 

“ But they will begin again,” said Georgie. ‘ When one is mis- 
tress of the Grange ws 

Edith interrupted her. 

“TI am no longer mistress of the Grange, if, indeed, I was ever to 
be called such. That property, I am glad to say, has passed into 
the possession of its rightful owner.” 

‘‘ T—I don’t understand,” stammered Georgie. 

Carruthers’ heart had given a great throb of exultation that con- 
siderably surprised himself. 

“It is a long story,” said Edith, ‘‘and one which I have been 
anxious to tell you for days ; for, indeed, I have felt—though I knew 
that it was an injustice towards you to do so—as if I were here under 
false pretences. It is true that my poor cousin left me all her money 
by will, and that was a resolution which she arrived at immediately 
after the unfortunate scene with her niece last year, with which you 
are acquainted. But in the enjoyment of a fortune obtained at the 
expense of what I felt to be a great injustice I never could have 
been happy, and consequently I, and Mr. Aitken, and Mr. Barstow 
with me, exerted what influence we had with my cousin to induce 
her to alter her will. But she was for a long time inflexible. She 
was, as you know, a person of the strongest prejudices. She chose 
to imagine that all her niece had told her about herself, her sick 
husband, her ailing child, and general circumstances, was just one 
tissue of falsehood; and the idea that any of her wealth should be 
extorted from her by what she described as ‘impudent fictions,’ simply 
drove her wild. But towards the last she began to yield; and 
although nothing would induce her to admit that she had been in 
the wrong, she confessed that, if she were quite sure the boy would 
turn out well, she should be glad to think that he might one day own 
the land. 

“Mr. Aitken wrote immediately to France to have enquiries made. 
I am sure that my cousin had a secret hope of their turning out 
favourably ; for, with the delicate generosity which she had in some 
things, she sold out railway shares to the amount of 4 10,000, and 
reinvested them immediately in my name, thus providing against any 
fear of future poverty forme. It was the presentiment of her fast- 
approaching end that made her do this, I think, for she wished to 
elude the necessity of re-making her will. It was a kind of salve to 
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her pride, I fancy, that her kinsfolk should receive from me what 
they chose to consider, and what was, indeed, their right. There 
was delay in getting the answer from France, for the poor people we 
were in search of had changed their place of abode, and had left no 
address. Meanwhile, my cousin sank rapidly and died, as you are 
aware, rather suddenly at the last. She had a morbid dislike to 
having her affairs or intentions discussed after her death, and made 
me promise to keep all the enquiries secret until I knew that the 
result was satisfactory. What she shrank from most, I imagine, was 
the idea of any disgraceful facts coming out in regard to her relatives. 
She had so long hugged the conviction of their unworthiness that she 
could not divest her mind of it all at once; only, in her altered state 
of feeling, what had been a kind of malignant pleasure to her, came 
to be, at the last, a fear. But I am glad to say that the report I 
received fram Mr. Aitken was everything that could be wished. The 
little boy, with his father and mother, will be here in a few days, and 
as soon as the necessary formalities have been gone through, the 
transfer of the property will be effected. It only remains now for 
me to disclaim any right to be considered mistress of the Grange.” 

dith stopped. She had spoken quite simply, and had got 
through the difficult task of recounting her own generosity without 
showing, by a single look or phrase, the sense that she was doing 
anything extraordinary. But it is probable that she was a little 
surprised by the silence that followed her words. The truth was, 
that of her three listeners, Carruthers alone could quite rise to her 
level. And he was silent for another reason—or rather, for a host 
of other reasons. Sir Charles, not knowing exactly what to say, 
expected his wife to speak first, and poor Georgie was simply 
stunned. At last, Sir Charles spoke, and in his straightforward, 
well-bred manner, found exactly the right words. 

‘“‘T cannot pretend to congratulate you, my dear Miss Courtenay,” 
he said cordially, ‘‘ since everything you have told us is only a fresh 
proof of how nobly you would have spent the wealth had you 
considered it really yours. And I will not compliment you, for that 
would be superfluous. All I can say is, I should be glad if the 
interests of justice were always confided to such hands.” 

Sir Charles (always with an eye to his future constituents) felt 
very well satisfied with himself as he finished his little speech ; and, 
indeed, I think he had reason—don’t you, reader? 

‘“* Dear Edith, I must kiss you!” said Georgie. And under that 
favourite feminine act of expansiveness her little ladyship hid a world 
of disappointment. 

At this juncture the butler announced dinner. 

It was rather a silent meal, for Edith was a little too excited to 
talk much, and Georgie’s mortification was so great that she was on 
the very brink of tears. What increased her irritation was, that she 
noticed how Carruthers—while he talked politics rather absently to 
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his brother-in-law—continually watched Edith. ‘One could think 
she had done it on purpose to vex me!” was the thought that rankled 
in Lady Eustace’s breast, as she reflected how positively inevitable 
it was that now, when the “heiress” was an heiress no longer, 
Carruthers would lay his heart at her feet. 

She carried Edith off to the drawing-room as quickly as she could 
after dinner, and when she had her there, hardly knew how to be 
civil to her. She was thankful when the gentlemen came to relieve her 
from the necessity of talking ; and regretted it the next moment, for 
Carruthers took his seat by Edith’s side. Altogether, she was in a 
most uncomfortable state of mind, and hailed, with a joy that she 
had never expected to experience on such an occasion, the moment 
when her drawing-room door was thrown open by the servant, 
announcing ‘‘ Miss Johnson and Miss Barstow.” 

**T hope we are not late,” said the Vicar’s bonny little daughter. 
** Allow me, Lady Eustace, to introduce my friend, Miss Johnson,” 

*‘ Delighted!” murmured Georgie. ‘‘ My husband—Miss Johnson, 
Mr. Carruthers, my brother.” 

Tall? Shade of Anak! Miss Johnson was undoubtedly zha¢. 
A young giantess, in fact, with red hair, a fresh, honest, ugly face, 
and the most perfect self-possession. She grasped her hostess’s hand 
with a fervour that sent all Georgie’s diamond rings into her delicate 
fingers, and made her wince with pain. She acknowledged the 
gentlemen’s bows with an air of gratified condescension, and, on 
catching sight of Edith, strode across the room and enfolded her in 
a herculean embrace. The effect produced by her appearance was 
remarkable for its unanimity—being principally astonishment. In 
Georgie’s case the feeling rose to consternation, of which her face 
was a picture. Even Sir Charles’s decorous countenance wore a look 
of amaze; while as for Carruthers, after the first gasp of surprise, 
he subsided into an arm-chair, and, from that secure resting-place, 
surveyed the lady thus introduced into his sister’s drawing-room 
much as he might, under similar circumstances, have contemplated 
a young giraffe. 

Miss Johnson, to do her justice, was quite at her ease. Five 
minutes after her entry she was established on the divan next to 
Georgie ; and while sipping a cup of Orange Pekoe, expatiated on 


- herself, her views, her doings, and her papa, with an ingenuous 


egotism and an entrancing vulgarity. 

‘* Now really, Lady Eustace,” she said, “ you cannot think how 
glad I am to find myself here. And pais delighted too. Of course 
I wrote and told him the instant Rose gave me your invitation. 
And he will have been beside himself for pleasure: that I know.” 

‘‘IT am enchanted, I am sure,” said Georgie. “If I had ever 


thought P 





‘Of course,” interrupted Miss Johnson, warmly; “I always said 
to pa, ‘ Lady Eustace can’t be calling on the whole neighbourhood. 
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But if ever I meet her, you just trust me to make friends with her.’ 
And now it’s done, you see!” 
And in an access of cordiality the young lady extended an ample 
aw. 
. “Indeed I have every reason to be grateful to Miss Barstow for 
her introduction,” said Georgie, hastily employing her still-aching 
little hand in seizing her guest’s cup. 

“No more tea, thank you,” said Miss Johnson, who, as Georgie 
moved away from her, transferred her attentions to Edith, remarking 
facetiously : ‘‘So I hear we have become companions in misfortune.” 
Seeing Edith look rather mystified, she added in explanation: “Both 
heiresses, you know. And riches are a snare to the feet of the 
unwary, so of course we ought to be condoled with. Would not 
your father say so, Rose ?” 

Edith, in a few words, explained how she was about to transfer 
the property to her cousins, out of regard to the last spoken wish of 
Miss Griswold. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the corn-merchant’s daughter. 
“But you might have kept it if you had liked, mightn’t you? 
Probably the poor old lady was wandering a little at the last.” 

‘‘T don’t think she was,” said Edith, amused. 

“Well! it’s noble—isn’t it?” said Miss Johnson, admiringly ; 
** but somehow it seems a pity, too.” 

The remark was addressed to the company in general, and 
though nobody answered it, it is probable that it expressed the 
sentiments of the majority. Not at all chilled by the silence, Miss 
Johnson resumed: “ You are not a bit like other people. I always 
said so. You remind me of the heroine of a novel.” 

“You were always of a romantic imagination, Bianca,” said 
Edith, playfully. ‘In our old Italian days, I remember, you 
endowed with the qualities of a Joan of Arc every peasant-girl who 
spun by the roadside; and every Gigi or Cecco who sang to a 
guitar was in your eyes a Rizzio.” 

‘Dear Italy!” sighed Miss Johnson, sentimentally. 

** By-the-bye, Wilfred, you have never given Miss Johnson her 
bracelet,” said Georgie, with a wan little smile—the very ghost of 
her vanished merriment. 

* A bracelet of mine!” 

‘*Yours,” answered Carruthers, ‘‘as I have every reason to 
believe. I picked it up outside the garden of the Villa Guidotti 
two years ago, and it has your name onit.” At the same time he 
drew it from his pocket. It was to be an evening of surprises, 
for 

‘Ah! that is mine!” exclaimed Edith Courtenay, in joyful 
amazement, and stretched out both her hands. 

“Yours!” Carruthers looked at her with a sudden thrill of 
intense emotion. As for Georgie, she nearly groaned aloud. 
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“Mine indeed,” said Edith, smiling at his hesitation, of which 
she did not understand the cause. ‘My second name is Blanche 
also, and that bracelet was given me in Italy, where they called me 
also Bianca.” 

‘‘ We were always called the two Biancas,” observed Miss Johnson, 
complacently. 

“Then were you at the Villa Guidotti that night?” inquired 
Carruthers, with an earnestness which seemed so disproportionate 
to the occasion that Edith looked at him in wonder. 

“The night I lost my bracelet? Of course I was. And I 
remember now hearing that somebody had found it and enquired for 
its owner ; and poor Madame Guidotti was in despair at the mistake 
which had caused her to give you the wrong address. She sent her 
son to look for you, but you had flown.” 

“ Well, now you have found the right owner, don’t you think you 
had better return her property, Wilfred ?” asked Georgie pettishly, 
provoked with her brother, who stood looking at the bracelet in a 
dreamy way. 

“True!” he said, and crossed the room to the sofa where Edith 
sat. ‘¢ Let me put iton you.” The touch of tender familiarity in his 
tone—that subtle inflection which is more eloquent to a woman’s ears 
than words—brought the colour to her cheek. Except for that sign 
of emotion she sat like some fair statue. While he clasped the golden 
circlet round her wrist her arm was resting on the back of the sofa. 
With a muttered excuse about the fastening of the bracelet, he bent 
his head as if to look closer, and, swiftly, before she could guess his 
intention, his lips, for one brief instant, touched her hand. When he 
looked up the statue had come to life, at last, and in the beautiful 
eyes, that he had sometimes thought too cold, he read all that he 
had ever hoped to see there of proud but entire surrender, and of 
passionate though purest love. 

“Took at the moon! It is like acopper shield,” said the Vicar’s 
daughter graphically, pointing through the open window towards the 
hill behind which the ruddy disc had just risen. 

“Oh! let us go into the Park!” suggested Miss Johnson, ever 
romantic. 

This idea was backed with much enthusiasm by Carruthers, The 
baronet and Rose Barstow preferred a battle at chess—a game at 
which they were both capital players, and were in the habit of inflicting 
on one another the most terrific defeats. 

“‘Then you come with me!” said the irrepressible Miss Johnson 
to Georgie, and seized her victim by the arm. Lady Eustace, who was 
by no means accustomed to do anybody’s will but her own, would 
probably have resisted, under ordinary circumstances, and come off 
victorious into the bargain. But the spectacle of Carruthers and 
Edith already on the terrace so galvanized her powers of revolt that 
she was led forth by the gigantic heiress as meekly as a lamb to 
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the slaughter. If her intention, however, was to keep her eyes on 
the lovers, she counted without her host—or rather, without her 
brother. 

“Let us gp to gge the swans asleep on the lake,” was his per- 
fidious suggestion. 

“ Delightful!” exclaimed Miss Johnson, which was exactly what 
he expected her to say. And he knew that the way to the lake"was 
by devious paths where he would have no difficulty in dodging his 
sister. 

It consequently happened that in avery short space of time he 
was alone with Edith in a moonlit path, where their footsteps startled 
the deer asleep in the shadow of the beeches. And Carruthers told 
Edith how “on such a night” two years before, in Italy, he had seen 
her for the first time. In words simpler than his sister’s, but which 
found none the less an echo in the heart of the girl beside him, he 
recounted how he had struggled with poverty and battled with despair. 
“You are still too rich for me, my darling,” he said; “but that 
thought will only make me work the harder. Asa ruined gentleman, 
I have worked for my own sake, to save myself from a death in life. 
As your husband, I feel that it will be easy for me to become an 
artist. Do you think me worth saving from poverty and from 
oblivion ? ” 

He had taken her two hands in his, and held them tightly pressed 
to his breast. The soft light fell upon her lovely upturned face, on 
which he looked with a tender, half-doubting, half-confident, question- 
ing smile. She made no answer, and gently drew away her hands. 
Then, just as a pained look of dawning disappointment clouded his 
brow, she drew his head down and pressed her sweet lips to his. 


And poor Georgie? Well, she is reconciled to the fait accompli 
now, especially as her brother is rapidly growing famous. And, what 
is more, she has become bitten with her husband’s political mania, 
and learnt the value of popularity. Strangest thing of all, she has 
even come to tolerate and, in a certain way, to like Miss Johnson ; 
and, with a satisfaction hardly inferior to that of the young lady 
herself, has arranged a marriage between the colossal roturitre and 
a very small, extremely-ruined nobleman—of pronounced Liberal 
views. 

















RACHEL. 


T the door of the little French theatre where, in the year 1835, 
St. Auliar taught his pupils, might have been seen standing 
beneath a smoky lamp a thin, dark, poverty-stricken little girl, Her 
hair hung down her shoulders in two braids; she was dressed in a 
short calico frock, with a red ground and white spots; her boots, of 
coarse black leather laced in front, were scrupulously polished. Simple 
and grave beyond her years, her childlike face bore an impress of 
modesty, and even dignity. Such was the future great actress soon 
after the arrival of her family in France. 

Rachel was born of Jewish parents, in Switzerland, but the exact 
place of her birth cannot be discovered. She led a wandering life 
from the first, and after a long and wearisome pilgrimage, in which 
her mother’s struggles to conquer adverse fortune were indefatigable, 
the family settled in Lyons, where they opened a small second-hand 
clothes shop. Here, whilst Sarah, the eldest child, went about singing 
from one café to another, her younger sister, Rachel, collected the 
pence, sometimes trundelling between them on a barrow a third child, 
to relieve their mother for a short time of the care of the baby. 

Towards the year 1830 the Felix family came to Paris to try 
their fortunes, like so many others before them. Rachel’s father was 
born at Metz. At first he had intended to become a Rabbi, but 
afterwards changed his mind and assumed the avocation of a travelling 
pedler. He seems to have been a regular Shylock in respect to 
money, and always to have been ready to sacrifice justice and reason 
to the love of gain. His temper was subject to’fits of violent 
anger, but he generally kept it under, and, methodical to a fault, his 
conduct was for the most part governed by good sense. This he 
showed in never joining with her mother and the rest of the family in 
praising and extolling his daughter’s talents ; and his judicious advice 
was of great use to Rachel in helping onward her success, 

An amusing scene is told of a disagreement which occurred 
between Rachel’s master and her father when she was learning a 
new part. M. Samson advises his pupil to speak the word ‘‘ Toujours ” 
with head erect and a firm and resolute tone. The father inter- 
poses and says, “‘No: you must say the word mildly; with great 
feeling.” The master, annoyed, “It must be said authoritatively.” 
The father, getting obstinate, ‘‘It must be spoken pathetically.” 
M. Samson, “I am her teacher and must not be interfered with.” 
M. Felix, quite furious, ‘I am her father and must be obeyed.” 

This scene took place before Rachel was of age, and when she 
was getting over 90,000 francs for one year. Indeed, one of the 
most striking facts in the career of this celebrated actress is the rapidity 
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of her rise from obscurity to fame. When once her name had begun 
to be spoken of, her reputation was made. This was doubtless 
owing in some measure to the praises heaped upon her by the most 
eminent French critics. 

Her first appearance at the Théatre Francais in the part of 
Camille, on the 12th of June, 1838, wasa negative success. True, 
all Paris was out of town, and the weather extremely hot ; the boxes 
consequently were empty, and the pit and galleries filled with Jews 
who had come to do honour to their countrywoman. Only three 
months after this, when Jules Janin, the celebrated critic in the 
Débats, returned with the rest of the world to Paris, and witnessed 
one of Rachel’s performances, how suddenly is the picture changed ! 
Fortune turned her wheel, and the obscure Jewess all at once became 
famous. 

From this time all the trials and sufferings of Rachel’s early youth 
are left behind, and her future life was a constantly increasing series 
of triumphs, without any severe heart-aches in the private circle. In 
Paris all the great people, from the King downwards, did her homage. 
Madame Récamier, who retained in her declining years the charms 
which had rendered her once so potent, still drew around her a circle 
of the most eminent personages of the day. Into this refined com- 
pany Rachel was admitted, and her modest demeanour and perfect 
tact, for which we are told she was always remarkable, never allowed 
her to prove herself unworthy of the honour. 

At this time she was only 18 years of age, and her health, never 
very strong, seemed to give way altogether; she was threatened with 
a complaint of the lungs, and subject to frequent fits of illness. The 
time when she was not allowed to perform, she wisely employed in 
making up for the deficiencies of early education. She studied gram- 
mar, and soon learned to write correctly. This girl, whose child- 
hood had been spent in haunts of poverty, easily acquired the manners 
of a gentlewoman. Her taste was cultivated by the study of the 
classics, and her company was sought after by the most eminent states- 
men and the most talented politicians. 

Yet the character of this celebrated actress was anything but 
amiable. She had very little sentiment, and was by nature cold and 
without softness. It has been said of her that she had no real feel- 
ing, and that her acting was the result of quick perception and 
earnest study. The characters in which she most excelled were 
not-those requiring great pathos, but rather the utterance of violent 
passions, On one occasion, when she was acting the part of Marie 
Stuart, she quite startled the audience by the fury of her invective 
against Elizabeth. She could depict the angry queen paying back 
the insults of her tormentor, but she could not understand the touch- 
ing words of the imprisoned sovereign when the canopy, the emblem 
of royalty, is torn from her chair—‘“ Place the crucifix here, and let 


us kneel.” 
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When away from the stage her character was full of faults. In 
society her manners were refined and elegant, but she had no idea 
of making any sacrifice to the dignity of art. She would crush 
anyone who seemed likely to stand in her way, or attract the notice 
of the public. She would not allow any actor or actress of any 
excellence to appear at the same time with herself ; and she used to 
come on and off the stage with so little regard to what the other 
performers were doing and saying that she often destroyed all effect, 
and confused the action of the play. 

We cannot follow Rachel through her many professional tours 
in different parts of the world. She acted the same plays, and 
appeared in the same characters, and received the same applause, 
almost everywhere. The love of moving about, and the passion for 
gold, led her constantly from Paris to the provinces, from France to 
Russia, Italy, England, and, finally, to the United States. When in 
England, she was treated with the same favour as in Paris, and was 
invited to the parties of the leaders of the world of fashion. It is 
rather surprising to find that, on these occasions, her father and sister 
always accompanied her, and the daughter’s attractions must have 
certainly been very considerable to render the presence of a Jewish 
pedler acceptable to the society of the English aristocracy. The 
Queen condescended to notice her, and she was invited to Windsor, 
and presented to her Majesty by the Duchess of Kent. The royah 
gift, we are told, on this occasion consisted of a bracelet, engraved 
with the inscription—Victoria to Mademoiselle Rachel. 

Many anecdotes are related of Rachel’s love of money. At one 
time she used to tell her admirers that she was making a collection 
of emeralds, who, taking the hint, hastened to present their offering. 
to the tragic muse ; another time it was rubies, and finally sapphires. 
When her ingenuity or the generosity of her victims was exhausted, 
a jeweller was sent for, to whom the collection was sold, and the 
money more profitably invested, though in a less brilliant shape. ‘The 
story of the guitar isso amusing, and, at the same time, authentic, 
that we must try and find space for it. 

The celebrated artiste had noticed at the house of a friend a 
guitar of the most respectable antiquity. Rachel asked the owner if 
she would mind giving it to her; and the request being complied 
with, the instrument was sent off to Rachel’s lodgings. A few days. 
after, the guitar appeared enveloped in a beautiful silk net, suspended 
on the gilded wall of her elegant boudoir. ‘“ What in the world have 
you there?” observed a visitor one morning. ‘ That,” said Rachel, 
‘is the humble guitar with which, when I was a child, I earned scanty 
pittances as a poor little street singer.” The gentleman was charmed, 
and insisted on becoming the happy possessor of this priceless. 
treasure. After a little difficulty, he gained the coveted relic for the 
trifling sum of 50,000 francs. But unfortunately, the former owner 
of the guitar, calling on the Count, recognised the instrument as an 
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old friend, and cruelly told him the circumstances which led her to 
part with it. On Rachel afterwards being informed of the dénoue- 
ment of her little speculation, she calmly and smilingly observed, 
“ Poor ——! How furious he was.” 

But we must hasten on with our sketch. 

After travelling about for some years, and acting her chief cha- 
racters in different parts of the world, she always returned to take 
her place at the Thédtre Francais, where, if she was not always 
welcomed so warmly as she could have wished, still she generally 
succeeded after a short time in regaining the favour of the Parisians. 
It was her-love of taking these theatrical trips which made her un- 
popular, next to her extortion. Until lately the custom of paying 
enormous salaries to favourite artists, and the system of starring— 
the invention entirely of the English and Americans—were unknown. 
It is almost needless to say how much mischief has been done to 
the cause of art by this bad habit of attracting the attention of the 
public to one person, at the expense of all the other performers, who 
are sacrificed to the interests of one lucky individual. Rachel was a 
distinguished offender in this line. 

It was at a grand religious festival, given by the Jews in America, 
that she caught the cold which caused her death. She had always 
been delicate in her chest, and on several occasions had been com- 
pelled to retire to the South of France or Switzerland to recruit her 
strength. This American venture, urged on by the rapacity of her 
brother Raphael, was, as might have been expected, a great mistake. 
Though it paid financially, the receipts did not nearly equal those 
realised by Jenny Lind under the skilful management of Barnum. 
American ears could not appreciate the stately roll of her French 
Alexandrines ; and American taste, used to the seductive scenes of 
the romantic drama, found only an intolerable monotony in the 
endless speeches of Corneille and Racine. 

The countenance of the tragedienne herself was sad and cloudy 
as she embarked, on the 4th of August, 1855, on board the Pacific, 
to leave the shores of Europe. She may, perhaps, have been 
reflecting on the cheerful prediction of M. Dumas, that should 
Rachel succumb to the climate or fatigue, like Sontag, her brother 
Raphael would make the best of the misfortune by having her 
embalmed, and exhibiting the body of Rachel to the Americans, 
since he could not exhibit her alive. 

The narrative of this voyage records few incidents of any interest, 
consisting, for the most part, of the names of the characters in 
which she appeared, the engagements obliged to be broken by 
ill-health, interspersed by miserable quarrels amongst the family 
themselves, and the other actors making up the company, till at last, 
broken in spirit and already stricken by the hand of death, the ill- 
fated actress returned once more home, but only to die. 

The events of the two remaining years of her life may be briefly told. 
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After returning to France, where she spent the spring, she was 
ordered by her physician to pass the winter in Egypt. All chance of 
recovery, however, was now gone, though Rachel herself still hoped 
to live. She returned again to Paris, but not to her own hotel, which 
she had ordered, while at Cairo, to be sold, with all the presents 
from her numerous admirers with which it was adorned. Her last 
removal was to Cannet, a little village near Cannes, where a friend 
had placed his villa at her disposal. Before leaving Paris, on her 
way to the railway station, she ordered the carriage to stop before 
the Théatre Francais, where so many of her triumphs had been 
gained. There, lost in thought, she contemplated the doors which 
she had entered poor and unknown, to leave rich and celebrated ; 
and now, after possessing all the world’s prizes, her cup of life was 
nearly empty, and her last hopes almost fled. 

The mild and balmy air of the neighbourhood of Cannes, where 
reigns a perpetual spring, and where, even in winter, the sky is ever 
clear, seemed to revive, for a time, the spark of life. Sometimes, 
when free from pain, she was calm and cheerful, and on one of these 
occasions was carried down into the garden to see the peasants, who 
had assembled there, dance, for her amusement, one of their Pro- 
vencal dances called Farandoles. But the calm was only for a 
moment, and she had to be borne back, fainting, into the house. 

Her death was quite calm and tranquil, though her desire to live 
was intense, and the nearer the approach of death, the more de- 
spairingly she clung to the life now fast fleeting away. She was 
buried in the cemetery at Pére la Chaise, followed to her last resting- 
place by all that was most distinguished in the literary world of Paris. 
But the demon of discord, which had so often marred some of the 
brightest moments of Rachel’s life, followed her still to the last, and 
an angry letter written by her father to M. Samson, her old master, 
forbade him to speak her funeral oration, and prevented his appearing 
at the final scene. 

In bidding farewell to this celebrated actress, it is with a feeling of 
pity rather than of pleasure that we view her career. As a great 
dramatic artiste Rachel will always be remembered. In comedy she 
never succeeded, her manner, voice, and style quite unsuiting her 
for such parts. In reading the memoirs of her life we only on one 
occasion meet with an act of spontaneous generosity beyond the 
circle of her own family, while traces of meanness, envy, and avarice 
are found in every page. In her love of gold, as we have seen, she 
was quite insatiable, and whilst proud of her birth as a Jewess, she 
united with some of the genius many of the vices of that “ peculiar 
people.” 

E. B. 





LADY BEAUMONT’S PROTEGEE. 
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i AM so very happy ; so very thankful.” 

The house was a small one, in a shabby London street. In 
an upper room, engrossed in earnest conversation, were two ladies. 
One lay sick upon a poor bed of that mean apartment, dull and 
dingy despite some attempts to brighten it in the shape of flowers 
and tasteful arrangement: the other was only a visitor there, as 
might be read in the evidence of wealth and luxury in her dress. 
Her carriage, with its fine horses and servants, waited her pleasure 
without. She, Lady Beaumont, looked younger than her years, and 
the perfection of health was shown in her clear complexion and 
robust, stately frame. Mrs, Lonsdale, on the contrary, bore upon 
her countenance traces of premature age, as well as of physical 
suffering. Yet it was the poor woman, dying in poverty, privation, 
and pain, who gave utterance to the grateful exclamation of joy. 

**T am so very happy; so very thankful.” 

Lady Beaumont and Mrs. Lonsdale had been friends in their 
youth ; but the varying fortunes of life had separated them far, and 
they had not met for years until this day. Mrs. Lonsdale, under the 
constraining influence of a great and all-absorbing care, had sent 
for Lady Beaumont. This anxiety was for the fate of her only child, 
a girl thirteen years of age. In leaving this beloved child with- 
out a protector lay her sole reluctance to quit a world which had 
never used her too tenderly, and no longer held any charms for the 
poor widow. Lady Beaumont had come in answer to her summons, 
and had relieved her of this pressing trouble by an assurance that 
she would take the girl into her own care. After the first brief out- 
burst of gladness upon the generous promise, there was silence for a 
few minutes: then Lady Beaumont resumed the subject. 

‘“‘ Mark this, Annie, I do not say what I will do; so’ weighty a 
matter needs time for reflection ; but I engage to take charge of her, 
to see her provided for, or in a position to provide for herself; to 
guard her, as far as lies in mortal power, from all harm. As much as 
this I most solemnly promise.” 

**IT am quite content,” said the sick woman, raising Lady Beau- 
mont’s hand gratefully to her lips. ‘Your promise was ever to be 
trusted ; the form your care takes I leave to your judgment and God’s 
mercy. Would you like to see Clara?” 

‘TI had better do so: it would be well that I should be made 
known to her,” answered Lady Beaumont. 

The reply was characteristic. The hearts of most women would 
have been ready to flow forth in love to the desolate orphan ; not so 
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that of Lady Beaumont. Of her fidelity to her pledged word, Mrs. 
Lonsdale had borne testimony; her nature was a faithful one in 
every respect, and she had owned few affections in her lifetime. 
Therefore, under the influence of her old friendship, and for the sake 
of it, she had given the poor mother that promise of taking care of 
her child. But in the child herself, towards whom she had under- 
taken so great a responsibility, she felt no interest. 

Upon the permission, howevér, Mrs. Lonsdale stretched out her 
arm, and tapped upon the wall. In answer to the signal, there 
promptly appeared at the door of the room the loveliest child it had 
ever been Lady Beaumont’s fortune to behold. 

**Did you want me, mamma?” said the girl, who stood modestly 
within the entrance, as though afraid of intruding unseasonably. 

‘Yes, my dear ; come here.” 

The child—she was scarcely more—closed the door gently, and 
then, with perfect grace of bearing, advanced quietly to the bed- 
side. Lady Beaumont’s face took a softer expression as she marked 
the noble character of the young girl’s beauty, and her elegance of 
carriage, which she had seldom seen equalled amid all the daughters 
of her aristocratic acquaintances. 

“This is my little daughter Clara,” said Mrs. Lonsdale. Her 
glance rested fondly for an instant upon her child, and then was 
turned upon Lady Beaumont to read the impression made upon her. 

Lady Beaumont took the young girl’s hand -and greeted her 
kindly; marking with approbation the neatness with which her 
shabby frock was put on, and the grace with which her golden hair 
fell over her shoulders. ‘ Will you tell her?” whispered she, bend- 
ing towards her sick friend, and emphasizing her inquiry by a 
meaning glance. 

“*With your permission,” was the reply. ‘‘ Clara, when—when I 
shall have gone from you ——” 

** Don’t, mamma; don’t speak like that!” cried the poor little 
girl, casting herself down beside the bed, and pressing her fresh 
young mouth upon her mother’s, as though she would stop her lips 
with kisses. 

“Clara, it is necessary that I should speak, and I must speak 
while I can,” said the poor mother, to whom the scene was a great 
trial. In thus giving over the charge of her child to her friend, she 
was tasting the bitterness of the long parting soon to be. 

Clara at once made a visible effort to check her sobs, and it was 
in rigid silence and calm that she faced her mother after a moment’s 
struggle with herself. Lady Beaumont admired the self-control and 
dignity in one so young ; but at the same time she came to the con- 
clusion that it was no easy, ductile nature of which she had assumed 
command, 

“Listen now, my love; Lady Beaumont has promised to take 
charge of you after—when I shall have left you,” said the sick 
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woman in trembling accents; “and you must study to please her 
and to obey her in everything.” 

“Stay with me yourself, mamma,” wailed the girl. 

“My dear little daughter, I cannot; and I do not know that I 
would if I could. Life has not been very sweet to me,” said Mrs. 
Lonsdale, removing her eyes from the young girl’s golden head to 
lift them with a confiding smile to Lady Beaumont’s face. “ Clara, 
I want you now,” the invalid resumed, “ to promise to render the 
fullest, most loving obedience to Lady Beaumont in everything that 
she may require of you.” 

The young girl, whose attention hitherto had been given to her 
mother as entirely as though they had been alone, now turned her re- 
gard upon Lady Beaumont, and scanned her with the severest scrutiny. 
Lady Beaumont was perfectly aware of the criticism to which she 
was being subjected, but she only extended her hand, with an encourag- 
ing smile, to the young girl, who, after that keen examination of the 
elder lady’s face, laid her soft palm confidingly in hers, 

‘‘ What do you want me to say, mamma?” 

‘Say :—I promise always to do what you wish, Lady Beaumont ; 
and to be guided by you in all things.” 

Clara, fixing her eyes earnestly upon those of Lady Beaumont, 
repeated the words—with an addition which they both afterwards 
remembered. ‘I promise always to do what you wish, Lady Beau- 
mont; and to be guided by you in all things. I will try to please 
you before myself.” 

Lady Beaumont rose then to take her leave, judging wisely that 
the sick woman had had agitation enough, and was in need of rest. 
As she bent over the bed to say farewell, Mrs. Lonsdale whispered, 
“You need take no trouble for the present, but when you learn that 
she is left alone, you will fetch her away. The woman of the house 
is good and kind, and may be trusted till then.” 

‘‘ My poor friend, spare yourself; I shall see you to-morrow, and 
shall come often again. I wish I had known sooner of your return 
to England.—Can nothing be done for you ?” asked Lady Beaumont, 
and the tears were rising to those clear, somewhat hard, eyes of hers 
as she spoke. 

“If you mean curing me,” said the invalid, with a wan smile, 
“nothing. But you have truly done everything in easing my heart 
of its great burden regarding the fate of my darling. May God bless 
you for your goodness ! ” 

The first thing that Lady Beaumont did for her protégée, when, a 
few weeks later, she received her into her care, was to place her in a 
good school. Here Clara Lonsdale remained four years, spending 
her holidays with the ladies who were the heads of the establishment ; 
but Lady Beaumont provided that she should have a short change 
and some amusement during these times. Her ladyship also called to 
see her at least once a week, when she was in town; at first from a 
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sense of duty, but shortly from inclination, for in time she became 
greatly attached to the girl, who, on her part, showed the prettiest 
devotion towards her protector. In this manner the years slipped 
quickly by, and it was becoming peremptory that Lady Beaumont 
should make up her mind concerning the ultimate destiny of her 
charge. No easy problem to solve, as she acknowledged to herself 
upon her frequent visits to Lavender Hill; for the elegant child had 
developed into a still more elegant girl, The question, like many 
others, was decided by a chance circumstance. Just before the com- 
pletion of her fourth year of study, scarlet fever broke out in the 
school, and Clara Lonsdale had to be removed at once beyond the 
reach of infection. 

Upon being informed of the epidemic, Lady Beaumont drove at 
once to Lavender Hill, and brought Clara home to her own house in 
Eaton Square. The exigency of the moment was chiefly answerable 
for this course of action, but it was not one of altogether ill-advised 
haste ; Lady Beaumont had conceived a true affection for Clara, and 
would have given her a permanent home with herself, but for one 
consideration. She had one son, the pride and delight of her life, 
and whom she intended should marry well. Indeed, money in his mar- 
riage was necessary for the maintenance of his estate, impoverished 
by the indiscretions and vices of his grandfather. Therefore the 
inexpediency of bringing so attractive a girl as poor penniless Clara 
Lonsdale into intimate contact with him was patent to the mind of 
Lady Beaumont. 

For the present, however, she was uninfluenced by these views, 
for Sir Edwin was away. He had just left upon a fishing expedi- 
tion into Norway, after which it was probable that he would go to 
the Mediterranean in his friend’s yacht. His absence from home 
altogether was likely to be a lengthened one. Under these circum- 

‘stances, and to cheer her own loneliness, Lady Beaumont resolved, 

after her hurried removal from Lavender Hill, to keep Clara Lons- 
‘dale with her for a time. This she did, to their mutual satisfaction, 
and all might have gone well, but for an untoward event that 
occurred at the end of the second week. 

Miss Lonsdale was sitting one afternoon in the drawing-room 
engaged in writing some letters for Lady Beaumont, who was gone 
to a meeting in connection with some charity, of which she was on 
the committee, when the handle of the door was softly turned, and 
the figure of a young man was presented to her amazed sight. 

“My mother is not here?” the stranger exclaimed in tones of 
disappointment. “I beg your pardon,” he added, courteously, to 
the fair scribe, who had risen in her surprise at the intrusion. “I 
had expected to find my mother—Lady Beaumont.” 

Clara Lonsdale thereupon knew that the young man was Sir 
Edwin Beaumont, and she scanned his handsome, dark face with 
fresh interest. ‘‘ Lady Beaumont has gone to a committee meeting, 
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but it is probable that she will be in soon,” said she with quiet 
dignity, as she resumed her seat and employment. 

In the absence of being able to gratify his filial affection, Sir 
Edwin apparently thought it possible to solace himself with the fair 
nymph present ; for he set to work to cultivate her acquaintance. 

“Thank you; I have the pleasure of speaking to o* 

‘‘T am Miss Lonsdale.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Beaumont. ‘I ought to have had the 
pleasure then of making your acquaintance long ago,” said he, 
genially, crossing the room to her side with outstretched hand. 

At the warmth and kindliness of his greeting alittle smile of 
gratification flitted over her face, and shone forth from her blue 
eyes as they were lifted to his for a moment. Beaumont gave the 
soft slender fingers a hearty grasp; then drew a chair to her side 
for the purpose of conversation. 

Sir Edwin Beaumont had the kindliest, most sociable disposition, 
being in some respects a great contrast to his mother. He would 
probably have extended the same kind of welcome to the dependent 
protégée, let her have been what sort of girl she might; but it is 
doubtful whether he would have done it with the same pleasure to 
himself as he now experienced in meeting this beauty. The promise 
of loveliness that Clara Lonsdale had given in her childhood had 
been more than fulfilled. Sir Edwin Beaumont, as he sat there, 
was thinking that in all his wanderings in many lands he had never 
seen so fair a form. She was not over the middle height, but her 
figure was of exquisite proportions; her face was delicately fair, and 
fittingly framed in bright coils of golden hair; and, greatest charm 
of all, when the broad white lids were raised in a slow fashion, that 
was an unconscious trick of hers, a pair of the bluest eyes would 
look forth, straightway taking the fancy captive. 

Before his mother had returned, half an hour later, their intimacy 
had made great strides, and his eyes were already beginning to take 
a very warm expression as they sought hers, while her face was 
kindled into a new brilliance of life and bloom. When Lady 
Beaumont entered the room she was already aware of the arrival of 
her son, having been apprised thereof by her servants. However 
unseasonably his return may have turned out as regards the time, no 
consideration of the sort could destroy her pleasure at seeing him. 

** My dear boy!” 

At the well-known voice, the “dear boy” lifted his head from 
where it had rested, in close contiguity with Miss Lonsdale’s, over 
the book of prints upon her lap; and, jumping up, crossed the 
room to receive his mother’s embrace. 

‘“‘ Here’s a reception, mother! Why were you from home upon 
my arrival? But for Miss Lonsdale I should have had no welcome.” 

At the introduction of Miss Lonsdale’s name perhaps Lady 
Beaumont’s smooth brow was contracted slightly ; but, if it were 
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there at all, the shade passed away at once, and she said : ‘‘ Who, 
though, would have thought of your returning? What has brought 
you back, my son?” 

‘*‘ Miss Lonsdale, take note that maternal affection is a delusion of 
the past. Here has my mother unexpectedly regained the society 
of her son, and instead of a rapturous expression of joy she asks 
what has brought him back, as though rather aggrieved than other- 
wise by his return !” : 

It was certain now that Lady Beaumont’s face darkened at this 
second appeal to Miss Lonsdale’s presence; but Sir Edwin, ignorant 
of his offence, wheeled a chair up to her feet, and continued: “Sit 
down, and I will tell you all about it. Off the western coast we 
met with rough weather, and when the storm was over Mr. Jack 
Forrester ordered the Seafink home to Southampton, declaring she 
was in need of repairs. But we are of opinion that he only got a 
fright, and, notwithstanding his twelve thousand pound yacht, Mr. 
Jack Forrester will never again be caught on the boundless ocean.” 

Lady Beaumont had not availed herself of the seat to which her 
son had so kindly invited her, and upon his concluding his brief 
explanation, she moved towards the door. ‘I must go and get my 
bonnet off. There, you may carry that for me,” she exclaimed, 
giving into Beaumont’s hands a light cloak, which she had dropped 
from her shoulders on entering the room. 


II. 


Lapy Beaumont considered the domestication of her handsome 
protegée under the same roof as her son rather an unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances, but it only remained for her now to 
counteract the effect by keeping the young people well apart. A 
wise scheme, but a failure, because, like many others, adopted too late. 
During the easy chat of that first téte-A-téte afternoon an ineffaceable 
impression had been produced upon both. Beaumont’s eyes sought 
the blue orbs of Miss Lonsdale’s more and more frequently, and 
ever told a plainer tale of love, while his fingers would clasp hers 
with a more lingering pressure each night and morning; so that, 
almost before her suspicions were awakened, Lady Beaumont had 
to learn that the worst had happened. 

She was reading one day in the larger drawing-room, when the 
entrance of two people into the adjoining room aroused her from her 
studies. The intruders upon her quiet were in a too blissfully 
absorbed state of mind to notice what doors might be open and 
what not; they crossed slowly to a pleasant window, filled with 
plants, that was within the range of Lady Beaumont’s vision, and 
she perceived that her son was speaking eagerly and rapidly to Clara 
Lonsdale, while the girl only listened with drooping head and 
blushing cheeks. 
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“Clara, you must have seen that I have loved you from the first 
hour that we met,” Sir Edwin was saying, at the same time possess- 
ing himself of Miss Lonsdale’s hand. 

Lady Beaumont heard the words distinctly, and saw the gesture. 
All her hopes hung now upon the nature of the girl’s answer, and 
she strained her ears in an agony of suspense to catch any whisper 
indicating her feelings. But not the faintest accent fell from Clara’s 
lips, and after a minute’s pause it was Sir Edwin’s voice which again 
broke the stillness. 

‘‘ Beloved, promise to be mine; tell me with your own sweet 
lips ” he began; but now his tones were more confident, and 
his arm stole round Miss Lonsdale’s waist. 

The watcher turned sick with dismay, and pressed her hand upon 
her side to quiet her fast-beating heart. Stay! instead of listening 
in this state of anxiety for the girl’s reply to his suit, was it not her 
proper course to prevent their coming to a mutual understanding? 
The truest kindness to these young people, making love in this 
thoughtless fashion, as though they were dwellers in Arcadia, without 
knowledge of such things as ancient baronetcies with insufficient 
revenues, or the meaning of the potent word Money ? 

The policy of the course clear to her mind, Lady Beaumont rose 
from her seat, and traversed the room with ostentatious noise, laying 
her hand upon the lock and turning the handle when she reached 
the folding-doors, as if they had never been treacherously ajar for 
the confusion of young lovers. Next she contrived to upset a chair 
immediately upon entering the inner room. She paused, and stooped 
to restore the article of furniture to its place—her son, with the 
instinct of gentlemanlike breeding, whether or not absorbed in 
making love, springing to her assistance. 

“Here you are!” exclaimed Lady Beaumont. “Is it not a 
lovely day ?” 

‘It is very fine,” answered Beaumont. 

“Yes; I am going to drive to Richmond, to call upon Lady 
Dormer. Will you come with me, Clara?” 

Clara Lonsdale was unprepared with an answer, and, looking up 
in her embarrassment, her glance met that of Beaumont, which said 
most plainly, ‘‘ Stay.” 

Lady Beaumont also saw the hesitation and telegraphy, and only 
acted the more decisively. ‘I wish you would come; I really do 
not feel equal this afternoon to screaming into that ear-trumpet for 
an hour; and the poor old lady will expect me to drink tea with her.” 

‘* Why do you go, then, mother ?” asked her son. 

‘‘T promised the old lady to see her one day this week, and I have 
no other afternoon disengaged.” 

T will go with pleasure, Lady Beaumont,” said Clara, meekly. 

“ Come, then; the drive will be pleasant at all events,” said Lady 
Beaumont, linking her arm within Clara’s, and so carrying her off. 
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The drive to Richmond was made, the tea drunk, old Lady 
Dormer’s mind refreshed—through the ear-trumpet—with the latest 
town gossip, and the journey home again, between the blossoming 
hedgerows and the brilliant June gardens, accomplished. Miss 
Lonsdale had been absent, and her words several times wide of the 
mark, but Lady Beaumont had considerately taken no heed of the 
fact. Her manner had been perfectly kind and affectionate, and 
that without effort, for she felt no enmity towards Clara. She was 
too just to accuse the girl, even in her own mind, of having used her 
position in the house to enmesh the heir thereof. Looking upon 
the proud, pure lineaments of her face, she knew her to be incapable 
of such manceuvring and duplicity ; and yet, that Sir Edwin’s position 
and rank in society would lend him value in the young girl’s eyes 
Lady Beaumont was also aware. Clara Lonsdale was a born jine lady. 
From the first hour that she had been beneath her roof, the elder 
woman had perceived the fact. She had long recognized that 
Clara, in manner and breeding, was a gentlewoman ; but it was only 
upon a daily association that she discovered how all her instincts 
were for state and pomp and elegance of life, and in her heart the 
old patrician loved her all the better for her tastes. 

** Come to my dressing-room, my dear,” said she, upon their de- 
scending from the carriage. When they had reached the room, Lady 
Beaumont sat down upon a low couch, drawing Clara to a place 
beside her, and keeping her hand kindly within her own as she 
began to talk. 

‘‘ Clara, my son loves you; is it not true?” 

A start upon the part of her victim, but no reply in words. 

Lady Beaumont repeated her question, and her voice was un- 
faltering, albeit that she shrank from the task before her. “Is it 
not the case, my dear ?” 

“How can you expect me to inform you upon such a point!” 
cried Miss Lonsdale, brought to bay. 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps I am unreasonable in questioning you; so I will 
state the fact for you. Edwin does love you, and is anxious to 
make you his wife,” said Lady Beaumont firmly, endeavouring to 
read the girl’s face to discover in what temper she was taking the 
probing ; but it was averted so completely as to prevent her catching 
_ sight save of one reddening cheek. ‘There is no one whom I 
should more rejoice to see his wife, or more gladly receive as a 
daughter, than yourself, dear,” she went on to say; and now Clara 
Lonsdale’s countenance was fully revealed. She glanced up grate- 
fully at this point, and a happy smile broke over her face as, stoop- 
ing with a swift movement, she kissed Lady Beaumont’s hand, which 
yet held hers. 

This misapprehension of her meaning so far, did not tend to facilitate 
Lady Beaumont’s task, and it was in more hurried and disquieted 
accents that she resumed. ‘I wish you to understand this first— 
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my warm affection for you. Are you not assured of the sincerity 
of my love for you, Clara ?” 

‘“‘T know that your kindness for me has been unfailing ; your care 
for me most tender,” she answered earnestly, and her blue eyes were 
suffused with tears, which spoke her gratitude more forcibly than her 
words, 

Lady Beaumont liked the explanation that was before her less and 
less. ‘‘ Hush! never mind that, dear,” she said, stroking the fair 
young cheek lovingly. ‘‘ You can do more for me now than I have 
ever done for you. My son loves you, and, as far as my feelings 
are concerned, there is no one whom I should like better to have as 
a daughter. But, at the same time, it would be a disastrous day for 
us Beaumonts that Edwin should wed—lI will not say you, but—a 
penniless bride.” 

‘‘ J—I scarcely understand you, Lady Beaumont,” said Clara, as 
soon as she could bring her quivering lips to perform their office of 
speech. 

“This is a cruel task for me,” said Lady Beaumont; “ but it 
would be of no more use my talking to Edwin than talking to the 
winds. No prudential consideration ever weighed with him much, 
and he is scarcely likely to be more reasonable in his present state 
of infatuation.” 

Her meaning was dawning with cruel clearness now to the mind 
of Clara Lonsdale. 

“Our feelings are to go for nothing!” cried she, with a sharp 
pain at her heart. 

“Feelings are very nice things when they go with one’s bread and 
butter,” sighed Lady Beaumont. 

“What can I do? What do you expect of me?” exclaimed 
Clara, in a hard, dry voice. 

‘I expect nothing : I only ask you to remember prudence for that 
quixotic boy of mine.” 

Prudence! ay, it was easy for an ambitious mother to talk of 
prudence, no matter if young lives were wrecked; and as she so 
thought, a stubborn expression came into Clara Lonsdale’s coun- 
tenance, which Lady Beaumont took note of as boding ill for her 
mission. 

‘‘ There is more necessity in this matter than perhaps you may 
think,” said she persuasively. ‘‘ My son is, for his position, a very 
poor man ; there is a mortgage on the estate, and all sorts of troubles 
ahead ; but I had always looked forward to a wealthy marriage set- 
ting things right, and until I perceived him to be attracted by you, I 
had had hopes of his marrying his cousin, Gertrude Wollaston. I do 
not pretend that he was ever in love with her, but he has shown 
much preference for her in a quiet way.” 

And now Lady Beaumont had raised the demon of jealousy as an 
adversary to herself. Her first words had been a cruel blow to the 
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pride of Clara Lonsdale, and to this offence was now added the 
mention of a rival. Clara’s old feelings of loyalty, her new love to 
Edwin Beaumont, were fast being swallowed up in a strong tide of 
antagonism ; antagonism that, in a nature like hers, would lead her to 
carry any matter through for conquest’s sake. 

“‘T think that you are premature in any case, Lady Beaumont,” 
said Clara, coldly ; “ and, further, I think it is a subject on which 
you have no right to dictate to me.” 

“Dictate to you! No, I suppose I have no right to dictate to 
you further than Clara!” she broke off to exclaim abruptly, 
**do you remember the day that you promised obedience to me ; and, 
of your own free will, pledged yourself to more? The time has 
come when you may redeem that saying.” 

Clara Lonsdale tried to speak, but words failed her. She dropped 
her head upon her hand, which was supported on the arm of the 
sofa, and a whole phantasmagoria of scenes passed before her sight, 
awakening, by turns, conscience, memory, love. 

Slowly, under these influences, the angry light died out of her 
eyes, the burning flush faded from her cheeks, and it was a counte- 
nance of the most absolute pallor that she turned to Lady Beaumont 
as she cried: “Forgive me! forgive me! I will do whatever you 
wish.” 

“Nay, I leave the matter in your hands,” said Lady Beaumont, 
knowing that she had won. 


III. 


Sir Epwin Beaumont, although he gave up an engagement to dine 
at home that night, could not get a word, scarce a look, from Clara 
Lonsdale. Only when he bade her good-night were her eyes lifted 
for a moment to his, and he almost started, so ice-cold was the hand 
she laid in his. In the morning, however, it would be easy to find 
her alone, he consoled himself by thinking; but, in his feverish state 
of expectation, the night was long in passing, and he tossed about 
upon his bed waiting for the daylight. When it came, sleep had 
fallen upon his eyes, and it was late when he finally awoke, so that 
he had no opportunity of conversing with Clara Lonsdale until after 
breakfast. 

“Clara, I have been trying to get a word with you since yesterday 
afternoon,” he cried, reproachfully. ‘If you had had the least 
compassion in your nature you would have helped me.” 

“You sat within a yard of me at dinner, Sir Edwin; and you had 
also the pleasure of superintending my pointlace work for two or 
three hours after; I would have set aside either occupation, eating 
or pointlace, to attend to you.” 

“ When my mother, Jarvis and the footmen might have had part 
in my remarks!” 3 
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‘*T should think you would have nothing to say to me but what 
might be heard by your mother, Jarvis and the footmen.” 

Sir Edwin Beaumont looked hard at her. Was this simply 
coquetry, or mere change of mood; or was it sober earnest, and 
all the past favour she had shown him base, cruel deception? An 
angry light shone in his eyes as he marked the coldness of her 
countenance, the composure of her manner, matching the indiffer- 
ence of her words. 

‘““We need not pretend to misunderstand one another, Clara; 
I have never disguised my love for you. Why, even yesterday ——” 

Clara Lonsdale trembled, and turned her head aside. ‘ You 
took me by surprise,” said she, interrupting him. 

‘Stop! there shall be no more mistake!” cried he, catching her 
by the hands, and wringing them hard in his intensity of feeling. 
“ T ask you plainly, will you be my wife ?” 

“No.” And the single word was all that she could get her 
trembling lips to frame. ‘‘ No.” 

“¢No!’ you mean that ?” Beaumont asked hoarsely. 

“Certainly, I mean it, Sir Edwin.” 

Beaumont turned white to the very lips at her words and tone. 
“Then allow me to compliment you upon the completeness with 
which you have befooled me! But, Miss Lonsdale, next time you 
are at a loss for amusement, choose some less harmful pastime than 
breaking a man’s heart, some less costly toy than the happiness of a 
man’s whole lifetime !” p 

With a world of concentrated bitterness in his voice, he turned 
and left her. And Clara Lonsdale bore the weight of reproach, and 
made no sign; but added to her burden of sorrow, it was hard to 
endure. 

The two met no more; Sir Edwin crossed the channel that night 
for a lengthened tour upon the Continent. Hitherto her son’s 
wandering tendencies had caused Lady Beaumont much concern, 
but she saw him depart now without a pang, hoping the best from 
the quiet way in which he had apparently taken his rejection, and 
trusting that variety of scene would quickly work a complete cure. 
In this idea she overlooked the fact that her son, with much unlike- 
ness, had inherited the stability and faithfulness of her own nature. 

But no satisfaction upon his account could render her indifferent 
to the great change in Clara Lonsdale, which she could not fail to 
perceive. Day by day her cheeks grew more wan, and her large 
blue eyes larger and bluer: almost before the season was well over 
she carried the poor girl down to Beaumont in Northamptonshire, to 
see if country air would have a restorative effect ; then Lady Beau- 
mont tried society, filling the hall with guests; and next she took 
her to the seaside. But nothing seemed to rouse her to much life, 
or to bring back the faint sea-shell pink, the token of health, which 
had before bloomed like sweet wild roses on her cheeks, 
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“What does it mean? I cannot make it out,” said Clara one 
morning to Lady Beaumont respecting a letter for herself, which 
with its ugly business aspect had loomed conspicuous amid Lady 
Beaumont’s pile of elegant correspondence on the table that day. 
They were sitting at their late breakfast in Beaumont Hall, whither 
they had returned in November at Clara’s solicitation. 

Lady Beaumont took the sheet of paper, which Miss Lonsdale 
handed to her ; and, adjusting her eye-glass upon her aristocratic old 
nose, proceeded to peruse the document. At once upon her first 
glance she uttered a short exclamation of astonishment: then settled 
herself to read the paper carefully through ; Clara Lonsdale watching 
her with languid curiosity. 

When she had mastered every word, Lady Beaumont said : “ This 
means, I conclude, that you have come into a fortune.” 

“Indeed! Iam glad for some reasons,” was the response. 

‘*¢Glad for some reasons !’ And in that indifferent tone ! You are 
glad for every reason,” cried the elder lady, indignantly ; having 
learned to value money somewhat better than this foolish young 
creature, who thought love was all of life. ‘‘ Listen, my dear,” she 
resumed ; ‘had you an uncle in Australia ?” 

“Yes, he had large mills, and was supposed to be rich.” 

‘Then you have inherited his wealth.” 

‘*Oh! he used to deplore that he had no son to take the business 
after him. But we never knew much of him; mamma and he used 
not to get on well.” 

‘Rich relations should always be got on well with,” said Lady 
Beaumont sententiously. 

Matters turned out according to their surmises, and Clara Lons- 
dale was proved to be the inheritor of a fortune of eighty thousand 
pounds. 

‘*- You are more than independent of me now, my dear,” said Lady 
Beaumont. 

*“‘T do not forget, though, all you have been to me in the past,” 
replied Clara, gratefully. 

“‘ Well, I am glad of your good fortune, child,” said Lady Beau- 
mont; “and I am punished for interfering with the dealings of 
Providence. But for my motives of worldly prudence, and grasping at 
that little wretch, Gertrude Wollaston, and her thirty thousand pounds, 
I might have had you for my dear daughter all the days of my life.” 

Our nursery classics relate to us a story of a gentleman who had 
the misfortune to lose his eyes as a consequence of his jumping into 
a quickset hedge; and how, upon the catastrophe, he straightway 
jumped in once more and “scratched them in again.” The legend 
-. condescends to no details of the process, and, if it did, they would be 
quite beside the point: the precedent of the hero’s consistency of 
conduct is all-sufficient. Now, Lady Beaumont must have been of 
kin to this gentleman. Just deploring having meddled with the 
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natural course of events, she at once began to consider how she 
might meddle further to retrieve her mistake, evidently believing that 
two wrongs will make a right; twice upon a mistaken course bring 
back to the first point. And in this conception Lady Beaumont was 
not very far out ; the steady adherence to any policy will surely bring 
a species of success ; it is your vacillating people, with their shifting, 
changeable ways, who drop out of life, having finally accomplished 
nothing. 

Upon examining her hand, Lady Beaumont found that there were 
two cards, either of which she might play: one was to write to her 
son in such cunning fashion as to draw him home, and into the 
society of Clara Lonsdale; the other was to carry the girl abroad 
without delay upon the plea of her health, eventually joining Sir 
Edwin. Deciding upon a letter as the simpler plan, she at once 
concocted an ingenious epistle, wherein she expatiated upon the 
delicacy of Clara’s health, and how she had been drooping ever since 
his departure: abruptly inquiring, in conclusion, if he had flirted with 
the child, and trifled with her affections. Lady Beaumont, read- 
ing over this epistle before its despatch, saw in herself a talent for 
diplomacy for which she had never been given credit. 

That letter found Sir Edwin Beaumont in Rome, and its immediate 
result was to draw a naughty word from his lips. ‘Fool that I 
was!” he thought. “I did not give the poor child time to know 
her own mind ; and now, perhaps, I am too late, and some other 
fellow has cut me out.” With which he turned over his mothet’s 
letter to discover the date, and found it was one of two months 
back. Sir Edwin lost no more time, though ; for that evening found 
him on his road to England. From Paris he sent a telegram to 
apprise those at home of his coming, and thirty-six hours later he 
was alighting at his own door. His mother met him in the hall; and, 
after she had examined him critically at sundry distances, and other- 
wise expressed her joy and delight at his return, she conducted him 
to the drawing-room. 

The young man visibly started when his eyes fell upon Clara 
Lonsdale ; he had expected to perceive some difference in her, but 
not this great change. ‘The transparent pallor of the cheeks, the 
pathetic look of the great blue eyes, and the exceeding frailty of 
the previously slim figure, caused him a painful amazement. 

“Good Heavens! how altered she is!” he said within himself. 
But the soberness of his frank countenance told her his impression 
with equal plainness, and she was conscious of a painful sense of 
humiliation thereat. 

‘You think me changed ?” said she, when, Lady Beaumont having 
left the room on some care for her dear boy, the lovers found them-, © 
selves alone. As she spoke, Miss Lonsdale plucked nervously at 
the jet trimmings of the mourning-dress which she wore for her 
lamented uncle, 
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“There is a very great change in you,” answered Beaumont, 
gravely. 

“You are complimentary,” said she, turning away with something 
very like tears of mortification in her eyes. ‘‘ Have I grown so 
much older—become such an utter old hag in half a dozen months ?” 
she cried petulantly. 

“It is of your health I am thinking,” said Beaumont, drawing 
nearer, ‘You must ever be the fairest woman in the world to me. 
Clara, I may as well tell you first as last, I have come home again 
to see if I can persuade you to revoke your former sentence. I find 
life to be worth nothing without you.” 

Miss Lonsdale offered no remark. 

‘Clara, put me out of suspense! Tell me my worst fate, or speak 
a word of hope. Can you give me a different reply now from what 
you did last summer? ” 

‘**Perhaps,” said Miss Lonsdale, revealing a countenance rosy 
enough now with blushes. ‘ You will not give me time to think.” 

A moment later Miss Lonsdale might with equal justice have 
complained that he would not give her space to breathe, so closely 
had he enfolded her in his arms, But apparently her deep content 
and happiness quenched all source of complaint, for she made none. 

If her cup of joy had been capable of holding one drop more, it 
would have been added in a fact which came to her knowledge the 
next morning. The circumstance was Beaumont’s knowing nothing 
of her change of fortune previous to his return. 

*“* Have you told Edwin of your new fortunes, Clara?” said Lady 
Beaumont, not without some nervousness of manner, after breakfast 
the following day. 

“Does he not know?” asked Clara, looking up wonderingly at 
the elder lady. ‘‘ Have you never told him ?” 

“‘No, it was not my part; I left it to you to give him the news.” 

*‘ What is it?” asked Beaumont, with a loving glance at his bride- 
elect. ‘‘ In what have you neglected to improve my understanding ? ” 

‘Nothing of any consequence,” said Clara, with a calm little 
smile ; but her heart gave a throb of triumph at the thought that her 
money had lent her no fresh value in Edwin Beaumont’s eyes to 
make her worth seeking again. 

Happiness soon brought back the bloom to Clara’s cheeks, and 
two or three months later there was a quiet wedding at Beaumont 
Hall, at which no heart beat more gladly than that of Lady Beau- 
mont. Her ambition and her love both satisfied, she thought life 
contained nothing more to desire. 





DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


N that tortuous and dingy street, the Rue de Suresnes, lived, a few 
years ago, a young couple, musicians by profession, bearing the 
appropriate and pastoral name of Chalumeau. If neither of them 
could be said to have manifested any extraordinary proficiency in 
their art, both were fairly endowed—he as a composer of songs and 
light instrumental pieces, she as a pianist—with that average amount 
of talent which generally enables its possessors to keep their heads 
above water. 

So it was with Prosper Chalumeau and his wife, or rather so it 
would have been, were it not for a circumstance which we shall 
come to presently. They lived modestly and economically, more 
perhaps from necessity than inclination ; paid their rent with toler- 
able punctuality, were sincerely attached to each other, and might 
have gone on in the same quiet way until the end of the chapter, 
if there had been no such date as the 15th of September, and if— 
which was more fatally to the purpose—they had not on that unlucky 
day a bill falling due of four hundred and fifty francs. 

For, it is no use attempting to disguise the truth, Chalumeau was 
one of those good easy men who, whatever is asked of them, find it 
impossible to say “No.” This deplorable weakness—the bane of 
his life—had induced him to yield to the solicitations of an im- 
pecunious friend, and guarantee—of course, as he was assured and 
firmly believed, as a mere matter of form—the signature of the latter 
on a suspicious slip of stamped paper by the addition of his own. 
We should have preferred making the acquaintance of our hero at a 
more propitious moment; but as ill-luck will have it, exactly as our 
story begins, we are destined to find him perusing a hurried note from 
his co-respondent, reminding him that the amount would be due in 
a week’s time, and considerately informing him by way of postscript 
that as he (Trichard) couldn’t pay it, he (Chalumeau) necessarily 
must. 

What was to be done? The musical ménage had already 
weathered more than one similar catastrophe, but on each occasion 
their credit had been considerably shaken, and it was impossible in a 
case like the present to have recourse to the usual remedy of renewal 
or part payment. No, both agreed that the money must be got, ' 
but how? 

During the next few days the activity of the unfortunate couple 
was prodigious. While her husband worried one publisher after 
another out of their lives with offers of every imaginable species of 
composition, vocal and instrumental, Adéle mustered up all her little 
stock of trinkets, and (not without a tear of regret) carried them to 
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the Mont de Piété. But alas! the total result of their united efforts 
barely reached half the sum required. The morning of the 14th had 
arrived, and they were sitting disconsolately together, racking their 
brains how to make up the deficit, when one of their neighbours, a 
painter, who occasionally dropped in for a quarter of an hour’s chat 
‘ and a cigarette, entered the room. 

“Do you know,” he said, looking round as he helped himself from 
his host’s tobacco pouch, “ that I never remarked those two engravings 
of yours before. Where did you get them?” 

“‘T don’t remember,” muttered Chalumeau mechanically. 

‘“‘ They are well worth a hundred francs apiece.” 

“Eh! what!” exclaimed the musician, suddenly awaking from his 
stupor. ‘What are you talking about? what is worth a hundred 
francs ?” 

‘‘ Each of those engravings by the window.” 

‘You are certain?” 

**Parbleu ! I wouldn’t take less than two hundred and fifty for 
them, if they were mine.” 

Ten minutes later, Chalumeau was on his way to the Quai Voltaire, 
bearing his treasures in their old wooden frames triumphantly under 
his arm. After two hours’ hard bargaining, he succeeded in con- 
vincing a printseller of their rarity and value, and in disposing of 
them for two hundred and twenty five francs, which, according to 
agreement, he was to receive at his own abode in the evening. 

The dealer was punctual, and before retiring to rest the now happy 
pair had the satisfaction of discovering that, what with the amount 

_already collected and this unexpected windfall, they were in possession 
of the entire sum in bright five-franc pieces, packed in a solid canvas 
bag. 

“‘ By-the-by,” said Chalumeau to his wife, ‘‘ what is our creditor’s 
name ?” 

“Monsieur Dufour, 8, Place de la Bastille,” she answered. “ It 
doesn’t say who or what he is.” 

“Never mind. I shall find him easily enough. I had better 
start the first thing to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Suppose we both go,” suggested the fair pianist. 

‘* Are you afraid of trusting me alone, petite?” 

“TI think it will be safer,” said Adéle. So that point was settled. 

Early on the following morning, arm-in-arm and in the highest 
possible spirits, Monsieur and Madame Chalumeau set out on their 
expedition ; the weather was delightful, and the flower-market of the 
Madeline had never in their opinion looked so lovely. 

‘Shall we take the omnibus?” asked Adéle. “It is a long way 
to the Bastille.” 

‘On a day like this?” cried her husband. ‘ What with the stop- 
pages and the heat we should be worse off than on foot. I vote 
for a milord.” 
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“Too dear,” said his wife, shaking her pretty head; ‘ the walk 
will do us both good.” 

So on they trudged, carrying the bag by turns, until they had 
crossed the Rue Neuve des Capucines, when their progress was 
suddenly impeded by an obstacle in the shape of a stout gentleman 
with a jovial air and a remarkably loud voice. 

“‘Hollo!” said or rather shouted the new comer, barring the 
passage, and tapping Prosper familiarly on the shoulder: “ whither 
in such a hurry, my children?” 

“Uncle Joseph!” exclaimed Adéle. 

‘‘ Himself, mes poulets. Come into the café, a glass of some- 
thing will do us all good.” 

‘Not a bad idea!” began Chalumeau. ‘“ That is,” he murmured, 
recollecting himself, ‘‘if we had time.” 

‘* But we really cannot stop,” chimed in his wife. 

“‘Pshaw!” cried Uncle Joseph, ‘‘a glass of madeira won’t delay 
you a minute, and I’ll take no refusal.” So in they went. 

One glass succeeded another, and by the time the decanter was 
half empty, eleven o’clock struck, and the trio began to feel hungry. 

**What can you give us for breakfast, waiter?” inquired Uncle 
Joseph. 

“Anything monsieur likes,” was that functionary’s encouraging 
answer ; ‘‘ eggs, cutlets, mayonnaise of lobster.” 

** My favourite dish!” involuntarily whispered the musician ; but 
Adéle was inflexible, and rose from her seat. 

‘**Not another moment,” she said, “ or we shall be too late. It 
is past eleven, and we are not a third of our way to the Bastille 
yet.” 

“‘ That clock is too fast,” coolly replied the stout gentleman, “ and 
you have plenty of time. Besides, you are my guests, remember, and 
we don’t meet every day.” 

There was no getting over this; so his niece sat down again reluc- 
tantly. 

“Well,” she said, “let it only be a cutlet, at all events.” 

*‘ And some fried eggs,” insinuated her husband. 

“And the mayonnaise to wind up with,” authoritatively insisted 
Uncle Joseph. 

An hour and a quarter later, the bill, which, owing to divers supple- 
mentary additions, such as champagne and bordeaux laffitte, amounted 
to forty-seven francs fifty centimes, was duly presented by the waiter, 
and the amphitryon put his hand in his pocket. 

‘‘ Sac-A-papier!” he cried, after sundry ineffectual researches ; “I 
have forgotten my purse !” 

It was too true, and what made matters worse, Uncle Joseph lived 
at Batignolles, and every instant was precious. There was evidently 
nothing to do but to open the bag, and take out fifty francs of Mon- 
sieur Dufour’s money. 
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“Never mind,” said Chalumeau to his wife, when this necessary 
sacrifice had been accomplished, and they were once more on the 
boulevard ; ‘‘ we are close to the Rue Richelieu. I will ask Brandus, 
my publisher, to lend me a fifty-franc note; and when I tell him 
what we wantit for he can’t refuse me. So wait for me in the Passage 
des Panoramas ; I shall be there in ten minutes at latest.” 

‘You had better leave the bag with me,” observed madame. 

‘On the contrary, it will prove the truth of my story. When 
Brandus sees me with four hundred francs, he will have no pretext 
for not giving me the other fifty.” 

*“*T wish Prosper had followed my advice, and taken the omnibus,” 
murmured Adele to herself as she walked slowly away. 

On arriving at his destination, Chalumeau was informed that 
Monsieur Brandus was engaged on some important business in his 
private room, but would see him presently. At that moment, a young 
man who was on the point of leaving the sh:p, hearing his voice, 
turned round, and Prosper recognised one ot his brother artists. 

‘“‘Tiens,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Adolphe! Why, how pale you look!” 
he continued: ‘ what has happened ? ” 

The other grasped his hand convulsively. ‘It was my last hope,” 
he said, ‘‘and it has failed me! A hundred francs would have enabled 
me to save from seizure the few wretched articles of furniture still in 
my possession, and given bread to my wife and child. We have not 
tasted food for eight-and-forty hours !” 

“Hush !” interrupted Chalumeau, taking him aside into a corner 
of the shop, and hurriedly untying the canvas bag. 


“You have kept me waiting a long time,” said Adéle, when her 
husband at length rejoined her in the Passage des Panoramas, ‘“ Did 
Monsieur Brandus give you the money ? ” 

“Not exactly,” he replied, and related to her what had passed. 
She would have done the same herself, and therefore had not the 
heart to reproach him; but there was no denying it, their position 
had become extremely embarrassing, and the clock at a watchmaker’s 
on the boulevard marked twenty minutes to four. 

“Tf we only knew what sort of a man this M. Dufour was!” 
reflected Adéle. ‘‘ However, there is but one thing to be done; we 
must take him the three hundred francs, and ptopose a fresh bill for 
the remainder. I see no other way.” 

“Nor I,” said Chalumeau. 

They had now reached the Boulevard-Nouvelle, and while the 
musician was mechanically glancing towards the Gymnase Theatre 
opposite, and wishing he could get a little operetta of his composition 
played there, his wife was intently examining the novelties exposed 
in a haberdasher’s window. 

“What a pretty dress!” she suddenly exclaimed, nudging her 
husband’s arm. ‘ Look, Prosper, exactly the colour that suits me. 
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You promised me a new one a year ago, and you really ought to keep 
your word.” 

“ Hum ! and what will Dufour say?” 

“ Dufour must be satisfied with two hundred instead of three; a 
little more or a little less comes to very nearly the same thing.” 

The argument, though fallacious, proved irresistible; the dress was 
purchased, and the bill made out. 

‘Bless me!” cried Chalumeau in a tone of dismay, “ where’s the 
bag ? I must have left it at Brandus’s. Stay here till I come back, 
I sha’n’t be many minutes,” he added, rushing out of the shop. 

When he arrived at the Rue Richelieu, he discovered that the 
object of his search had been carefully put on one side by the music- 
seller’s assistant ; and in the first transport of his delight insisted on 
treating the latter to a glass of punch at an adjoining café. In the 
meantime Adéle, having nothing better to do, amused herself by 
selecting forty or fifty francs’ worth of collars, cuffs, and such like 
trifles. 

“You won’t scold me, Prosper,” she whispered on the prodigal’s 
return. 

**Scold you, ma chatte!” he replied; “why, see here.” And he 
showed her a pair of sleeve buttons he had bought for himself on 
his way back. 

Six o’clock struck as they came to the Boulevard du Temple. 
Chalumeau was unusually silent, and mechanically jingled the can- 
vas-bag, now three parts empty, as he walked along. Suddenly he 
stopped short. 

‘What are you thinking about ?” inquired Adéle. 

‘“*T am thinking that I invited Fatout to dine with us.” 

‘*Who is Fatout ?” 

‘‘ Brandus’s assistant, who put the bag by for me. I couldn’t do 
otherwise than ask him to dinner—oh, don’t be alarmed,” he went on, 
noticing her look of annoyance, ‘‘ quite quietly, you understand, no 
extras, nothing of the sort. He was to meet us at Bonvalet’s at six.” 

‘But Dufour ?” objected Adéle. 

‘‘ Dufour will be in better humour after dinner than before, and 
more likely to hear reason. I shouldn’t be surprised if he consented 
to renew the bill.” 

“‘ J should,” thought his wife, but prudently held her peace, and 
dutifully followed her liege lord into the restaurant, where Monsieur 
Fatout, who awaited their arrival at the entrance, had already engaged 
a private room. 

Notwithstanding Chalumeau’s previously expressed intentions, the 
dinner, simple enough at the outset, gradually began to assumd the 
proportions of a Gargantuan feast ; their guest, though he said little, 
and that not particularly to the purpose, ate enormously, and professed 
a peculiar liking for rare and expensive vintages. ‘The potage Crécy 
was succeeded by a variety of dishes which M. Fatout, who had 
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obligingly volunteered to act as caterer, recommended with all the 
enthusiasm of a gourmet; and the appetising odours of which little 
by little overcame the few remaining scruples of his entertainer. The 
modest bottle of ordinaire was unanimously voted unworthy of the 
occasion, and superseded by richly-flavoured chambertin and more 
than one sample of “la veuve clicquot ;” and by the time that coffee 
and liqueurs were handed round, and the bill discharged (thereby 
reducing the contents of the bag to four five-franc pieces), Chalumeau 
discovered that it was eleven o’clock, and high time to think of 
returning to the Rue de Suresnes. Leaving, therefore, M. Fatout, 
whose potations had slightly incapacitated him from knowing what he 
said or did, to get home as he could, our couple started without him ; 
and, either from sheer inattention or (as Adele subsequently remarked) 
conducted by destiny, turned to the right instead of to the left, 
and a quarter of an hour later found themselves, to their infinite 
astonishment, on the Place de la Bastille. 

Just at that moment the rain, which had already announced itself 
by certain ominous drops, came down in torrents; and perceiving a 
café close at hand, they determined to seek refuge there until the 
storm had abated. Ordering a mazagran for himself and an ice for 
Adéle, Chalumeau fell into conversation with the proprietor of the 
establishment, the only person present, except a sleepy waiter ; and, 
the weather holding out no immediate sign of improvement, proposed 
a game of bézique, which the other willingly agreed to. Before 
twenty minutes had elapsed, the canvas bag was once more opened, 
and the four remaining coins, composing, ice and mazagran included, 
the exact amount due to the owner of the café, came rattling down 
on the marble table. 

‘There goes my last sou,” said our hero, with a sigh of relief. 
‘Put on your shawl, Adéle, and we will wish monsieur good evening.” 

“Impossible!” demurred his late adversary, ‘you can’t go on 
foot; madame will be drenched. Antoine, call a citadine from the 
stand.” 

** Qui, Monsieur Dufour,” replied the waiter from a corner of the 
room, where he had been in a state of semi-somnolence ever since 
the game began. 

‘** Dufour !” exclaimed Chalumeau, involuntarily starting from his 
chair, while his wife in her confusion let fall her shawl-pin, and stared 
open-mouthed at the cafetier. 

‘** At your service,” said the individual in question, considerably 
astonished at the sensation excited by his name. ‘ May I ask if I 
have the pleasure of being known to you ?” 

“Too well,” muttered the musician, “ four hundred and fifty times 
too well! See here, monsieur,” he continued, pointing to the empty 
bag, “what comes of walking instead of taking the omnibus.” 

“‘ Excuse me,” remarked M. Dufour, who began to doubt his visitor’s 
sanity ; ‘I really do not understand.” 
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“© You will soon, when I tell you that I am Chalumeau, Prosper 
Chalumeau.” 

The proprietor of the café shook his head. ‘Never heard the 
name before in all my life!” he said. 

‘‘ But the bill ?” 

‘‘ What bill?” 

“The bill of exchange which ought to have been paid to-day, but 
wasn’t.” 

‘‘ We are at cross purposes, my good sir,” observed Dufour. “ If 
you allude to Monsieur Trichard’s bill for four hundred and fifty 
francs, it was duly taken up and settled this morning.” 

“ By whom ?” inquired Chalumeau, completely puzzled. “Surely 
not by himself ? ” 

“ Well, not exactly, but very nearly the same thing. By his father 
in-law that isto be, Monsieur Robillard, of the firm of Sauccrotte 
and Robillard, Rue Hauteville, a most respectable house. The old 
gentleman was here as the clock struck ten, and had a glass of 
vermuth before he went away. He told me that the marriage was 
only decided on a day or two ago, much against his will, for it 
appears that Trichard hasn’t a sou in the world. But Madame and 
Mademoiselle Robillard have voted him charming ever since they 
heard him sing a romance of his composition—‘ Brise du soir,’ I 
think he said ” 

** His composition!” cried Chalumeau. ‘It is mine, every note 
of it, music and words into the bargain. He borrowed it from me to 
show it to a publisher, and passes it off as hisown. Never mind; I 
forgive him, more particularly as he is not likely to want any more 
bills backed ; and e 

“The citadine is at the door,” interrupted Antoine. 

‘But, mon ami,” whispered Adéle, glancing at the bag, “ you 
forget 7 

“True,” assented her husband, after an ineffectual search in his 
pockets ; “pas une obole! What is to be done?” 

** Be easy on that score,” said Dufour, who had overheard the 
colloquy, ‘the fare is paid already.” 

“ And it is written in the book of fate,” responded Chalumeau, 
shaking his new acquaintance cordially by the hand, ‘‘ that I am still 
to remain your debtor !” 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 


ONLY a peasant of Flanders, 
Sweet as the southern breeze, 
Singing a glad “ good morn” to her friends— 
The birds and the happy bees. 
Fair bloom the roses and mignonette ; 
And the lupins, blue as the skies, 
Have borrowed a double meed of life 
From the light of her sparkling eyes. 
And merrily pass the hours away : 
In work and song day follows day. 


One sunny morn of a golden May 
There came to the market-place 

A painter, with eyes as blue as her own, 
And they fell on the fair young face. 

All through the pleasant summer-time 
Her heart to his replied ; 

But the flowers that once her garden decked, 
Neglected, drooped and died. 

Still merrily pass the hours away: 

In the light of love day follows day. 


There seems a strife in the chiming bells, 
A din in the murm’ring streams, 

For never again will she see his face, 
Save in the world of dreams. 

*Tis the old, old story, ever told 
By many a broken heart— 

An hour of bliss, an age of grief; 
** They met—but only to part.” 

Oh, wearily pass the hours away ! 

In the gloom of death day follows day. 


The years roll on; one Autumn eve 
He stands by the wicket- gate, 
Where they linger’d o’er many a sad good-bye: 
Too late! he comes too late. 
The garden, that blossomed so sweet and bright, 
Is dark as the shade of yews; 
When he sought her they showed him a dead moss rose, 
And two little wooden shoes. 
Oh, drearily pass the hours away! 
So runs the world from day to day. 
GEORGE STRONACH. 
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